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'Camming,  /[Counting  anti 
Jframtng 

There  is  no  need  in  these  days  to  say  anything  as  to 
the  necessity  or  the  importance  of  the  three  operations 
which  supply  the  title  of  this  monograph.  It  was  rot  quite 
the  same  when  The  PHOTO-MlNIATURE  No.  20,  bear¬ 
ing  this  title,  appeared.  In  the  nine  years  which  have 
passed  since  that  time,  enough  has  been  said  and  written 
on  these  last  scenes  in  the  making  of  a  photograph  to 
fill  a  whole  volume  of  the  “P.-M.,”  and  the  rules  which 
should  guide  the  photographer  have  been  drummed  into 
him  by  a  score  of  writers  not  always  in  complete  accord¬ 
ance  with  one  another.  At  the  present  time,  therefore, 
it  is  more  essential  to  deal  with  the  practical  ways  and 
means,  and  with  the  principles  which  should  guide  their 
employment,  than  to  belabor  the  question  of  their  neces¬ 
sity.  I  suppose  the  widespread  popularity  of  enlarging 
has  led  the  amateur  workers  to  cultivate  the  habit  of 
looking  for  the  best  part  of  a  negative,  and  then  further 
subjecting  the  enlargement  to  criticism  before  finally 
mounting  it.  At  any  rate,  the  error  of  thinking  that  the 
print  must  include  the  full  subject  of  the  negative  is 
one  into  which  none  but  the  veriest  tyro  is  likely 
to  fall,  so  that  it  is  a  work  of  supererogation  to  utter 
lengthy  caution  as  to  the  inadvisability  of  adhering  in 
our  prints  to  the  stock  sizes  of  our  plates  and  cameras. 
True,  one  should  endeavor  to  get  the  negative  as  close 
as  possible  to  what  is  desired  in  the  final  print ;  but  if 
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the  secrets  of  all  hearts  could  be  read,  one  would 
probably  find  that  the  faith  of  most  of  those  who 
achieve  success  in  pictorial  photography  would  be 
expressed  in  the  words  of  a  well-known  worker  to  the 
present  writer,  viz.,  that  “  it  is  a  poor  negative  that 
hasn’t  got  a  good  inch  somewhere  in  it.”  Let  not  the 
gentle  reader  suppose,  however,  that  this  monograph  is 
written  solely  for  the  benefit  of  those  whose  aim  is  picto¬ 
rial.  The  unnumbered  thousands  whose  work  is  less 
ambitious,  though  no  less  meritorious,  will,  it  is  hoped, 
learn  how  to  carry  out  the  work  of  trimming,  mounting 
and  framing  their  prints  with  speed,  neatness  and  cer¬ 
tainty  ;  and  these  are  points  in  the  making  of  a  print,  in 
which,  so  far  as  the  present  writer's  observation  goes, 
assistance  is  often  sorely  needed. 

.  Nevertheless,  as  the  very  mention  of 

Within  Prints  tnmming  implies  that  there  is  something 
to  be  cut  away,  it  should  be  said  at  the 
start  that  the  first  piece  of  stock-in-trade  of  the  worker 
would  be  a  couple  of  good-sized  L-shaped  pieces  of 
card,  which  can  be  moved  together  over  the  print,  in 
order  to  discover  by  a  process  of  exclusion  which  is  the 
essential  part  of  the  subject.  Fig.  i  shows  the  form  of 
these  cards,  which  may  be  roughly  cut  from  any  piece 
of  millboard  and  kept  handy  for  use.  One  British  firm 
has  issued  a  pair  of  cards  of  this  shape  attached  to  each 
other  in  such  a  way  that,  however  one  card  is  moved  in 
relation  to  the  other,  a  strictly  rectangular  shape  of 
opening  is  retained.  Usually,  however,  our  selection 
of  the  whole  subject  of  the  negative  is  provisional  at 
this  stage,  and  such  a  truly  rectangular  opening  of  our 
pair  of  cards  is  really  of  little  use.  The  main  thing  is 
that  we  do  employ  a  method  such  as  this  to  make  the 
best  selection  of  the  material  in  the  complete  print,  and 
that  we  apply  it,  when  trimming  the  print  or  when 
masking  a  negative  prior  to  enlargement. 

,,  .  ,  It  is  necessary  to  make  sure  that  the 

Trimming  method  adopted  tor  trimming  a  print,  or 
for  marking  it  preparatory  to  trimming, 
is  actually  capable  of  ensuring  true  right-angles  at  the 
corners.  The  professional  worker  who  trims  his  prints 
all  to  a  few  stock  sizes  gets  over  this  part  of  the  process 


Fig.  i.  Illustrating  the  use  of  L-shaped  pieces  of  card 
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without  much  trouble,  because  he  uses  a  series  of  glass 
templates  or  cutting  shapes,  which  he  lays  upon  the 
prints,  runs  a  knife  around,  and  the  trick  is  satisfactorily 
done — that  is,  if  the  cutting  shape  is  truly  rectangular, 
which  it  often  is  not,  when  purchased.  In  German 
studios,  it  is  a  common  plan  to  lay  the  wet  print,  as  it 
comes  from  the  wash-water,  on  the  cutting  shape,  and 
trim  off  the  projecting  portions  with  a  sharp  pair  of 
scisssors.  But,  for  our  purposes,  these  methods  are  the 
last  we  should  adopt,  since  they  restrict  us  to  a  few 
standard  sizes,  and  lead  one  to  make  do  with  what  is 
nearest  the  size  and  shape  of  the  cutting  glass.  We 
require  a  method  by  which  we  can  mark  off  or  trim  off 
at  any  point,  and  be  certain  that  the  print  will  be  truly 
rectangular.  Exact  “squareness,”  it  should  be  added,  is 
a  matter  of  the  most  vital  importance  when  multiple 
mounting,  as  described  in  the  latter  portion  of  this  mono¬ 
graph,  is  to  be  done.  But  first,  a  word  on  the  basis 
from  which  we  must  start  in  trimming  the  print. 

„  .  It  may  often  happen  that,  owing  to 

Faults  in  Prints  c^e  tr‘P°d  not  having  been  level  at  the 
time  of  the  exposure,  the  horizon  in  the 
negative  is  not  truly  horizontal  ;  or,  what  follows  from 
the  same  cause,  the  vertical  lines  are  not  truly  vertical. 
This  defect  is  easily  and  absolutely  remedied  by  first 
trimming  one  side  of  the  print  with  a  straight  edge, 
which  is  laid  on  parallel  with  the  line  which  should  be 
(and  in  the  print,  will  be)  perfectly  horizontal  or  verti¬ 
cal,  as  the  case  may  be.  But,  if  the  departure  of  the 
lines  in  the  negative  be  due  to  tilt  of  the  lens  axis,  the 
remedy  by  trimming  can  be  only  a  compromise,  and 
usually  not  a  very  satisfactory  one.  The  lines,  in  this 
case,  which  should  be  vertical,  converge  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  print  (upward  tilt  of  the  lens  at  the  time  of 
the  exposure),  and  no  trimming  will  make  good.  The 
best  course,  if  a  print  of  this  kind  must  be  mounted,  is 
to  distribute  the  defect  as  much  as  possible.  Lay  the 
straight  edge  at  such  an  angle  with  one  of  the  “drunken” 
lines  that  about  half  the  error  is  masked  ;  unless,  of 
course,  there  is  but  one  line  of  a  building  thus  defective 
in  the  subject,  when,  in  most  cases,  the  other  parts  of 
the  subject  may  be  left  to  take  their  chances,  and  the 
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trimming  employed  to  correct  the  only  departure  from 
truth  which  will  be  strongly  in  evidence. 

T  .  .  Let  us  assume,  then,  that  one  side  of 

Methods**  tbe  Pr^nt  bas  been  marked  or  trimmed 
by  means  of  a  perfectly  straight  rule. 
The  problem  is  to  mark  or  trim  the  other  three  sides  so 
that  all  the  angles  are  right-angles.  The  common  method 
of  doing  this  is  by  means  of  a  triangular  set-square,  which 
is  set  against  the  edge  of  the  print  already  trimmed,  and 
cut  numbertwo  made.  In  like  manner,  one  side  of  the  set- 
square  is  again  set  against  one  or  the  other  of  the  edges, 
trimmed,  cut  number  three  made  ;  and  so,  again,  for 
the  last  edge.  The  trouble  with  this  method  is  that  the 
eye  cannot  readily  see  when  the  triangular  set-square  is 
placed  square  to  the  clean  edge.  It  is  really  necessary 
to  have  a  stop  against  which  both  may  be  pushed,  and 
then  it  is  not  easy  to  make  a  clean  cut  right  to  the  cor¬ 
ner.  In  practice,  by  this  method  it  is  very  easy  to  trim 
a  print  very  considerably  out  of  square,  owing  to 
slight  error  in  placing  the  set-square.  To  be  certain  of 
really  accurate  trimming,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  glass 
trimming  shape  ruled  with  parallel  lines  about  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch  apart,  and  with  at  least  one  corner 
(marked)  a  true  right-angle.  Though  there  are  some 
ruled  shapes  on  the  market,  in  England,  there  is  none 
apparently  of  the  above  sufficient  fineness  of  ruling,  and, 
moreover,  the  commercial  glass  shape  is  not  infrequently 
a  little  out  of  square.  I  therefore  recommend  the  worker 
to  get  a  piece  of  ground-glass  accurately  cut  to  a  given 
size,  say  15x12  inches,  and  have  two  edges  ground 
smooth  to  a  perfectly  true  right-angle.  The  ground  side 
of  the  glass  is  then  ruled  with  hard  pencil  with  lines 
one-eighth  inch  apart,  using  a  T-square  and  set-square 
for  the  purpose.  The  ruled  surface  is  then  given  a  coat¬ 
ing  of  celluloid  varnish,  and  is  ready  for  use.  The  lines 
in  the  middle  parts  of  the  glass  allow  of  the  glass  being 
placed  true  with  the  lines  in  the  subject.  Then,  the 
exact  position  of  the  trimming-shape  having  been 
selected,  so  far  as  concerns  the  two  sides  enclosing  the 
true  right-angle,  the  first  two  cuts  are  given  to  the  print. 
The  shape  is  then  turned  around,  so  that  the  marked 
corner  comes  diagonally  opposite  its  former  position. 
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Care  is  given  that  the  ruled  lines  on  the  shape  are  paral¬ 
lel  to  the  edges  which  have  already  been  trimmed,  and 
the  second  pair  of  cuts  again  made  either  side  of  the 
true  right-angle.  Used  in  this  way,  the  trimming-shape 
will  allow  of  prints  being  trimmed  with  perfect  accuracy 
and  fairly  quickly. 

By  far  the  most  certain  and  accurate 
rawing  method  of  trimming,  and  the  best  for 
Set-Square  Prlnts  °‘  large  size,  is  first  to  mark  oft 
with  a  pencil  a  little  outside  of  the  actual 
dimensions  required,  and  then,  with  a  straight  edge  as 
a  guide  for  the  trimming-knife,  cut  off  a  shade  inside 
these  lines.  The  print  is  laid  on  the  drawing-board,  the 
T-square  (shoved  square  with  the  board)  laid  over  it, 
and  the  print  shifted  until  the  edge  of  the  T-square  falls 
along  the  line  of  the  subject  which  is  to  serve  as  the  base 
from  which  the  print  is  to  be  trimmed.  The  print  is 
then  pinned  down,  and  the  T-square  and  set-squares 
used  to  mark  off  the  portions  required.  In  thus  trim¬ 
ming,  by  aid  of  a  metal  straight  edge,  the  latter  can  be 
placed  very  accurately  just  inside  the  penciled  lines, 
since  nothing  is  easier  for  the  eye  to  judge  than  the 
parallelism  of  two  lines  which  are  close  together.  A 
well-sharpened  HHEI  pencil  is  used  to  mark  off,  and  the 
slightest  variation  in  the  space  between  the  straightedge 
and  this  thin  line  is  at  once  seen.  The  method  may  not 
be  as  rapid  as  the  use  of  the  guillotine  trimmer  now  to 
be  described,  but  is  second  to  no  method  in  accuracy. 

A  great  variety  of  trimming  boards 
fitted  with  a  guillotine  knife  are  on  the 
market.  None  of  them  give  the  same 
facility  of  squaring  up  the  print  with  the  lines  of  the 
subject  which  is  afforded  by  the  two  previous  methods; 
but  for  straightforward  work  they  are  all  a  good  deal 
quicker  than  the  use  of  a  shape  and  a  knife.  In  all,  a 
cut  is  given  to  start  with  as  seems  best  for  the  print, 
and  then  this  clean  edge  is  turned  against  a  stop  fixed  at 
right-angle  to  the  knife  and  a  second  cut  given,  and  so 
on,  until  all  four  sides  have  been  trimmed.  With  all  but 
very  thin  prints,  such  as  those  on  thin  albumen  paper, 
the  boards  give  very  good  squareness  of  print.  Perhaps 
the  best  pattern  of  all  is  that  known  as  the  “  Merrett,” 


Guillotine 

Trimmers 
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in  which  the  board  is  hinged,  and  the  cutting-blade  made 
to  press  against  a  metal-faced  edge  ;  the  hand  which 
holds  the  print  against  the  stop  is  thus  available  also, 
for  making  the  cut  by  pressure  on  the  board.  The  cut 
given  by  this  trimmer  is  very  true  and  even,  and  the 


Fig.  z 


apparatus  is  of  great  service  for  multiple-mount  cutting, 
but  it  cannot  be  used  to  cut  up  thick  boards,  as  can  the 
heavier-made  guillotine  cutters  of  equal  size.  It  is  shown 
in  Fig.  2.  [This  trimmer  has  just  been  placed  on  the 
American  market  by  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co.  —  Editor.] 
Before  leaving  the  question  of  devices 
ai.  an„  rim"  for  ensuring  correct  trimming,  mention 
ming  auge  sj)ouj(j  be  macje  Qf  a  very  ingenious  plan, 

the  invention  of  Viscount  Maitland.  It  consists  of  a 
piece  of  celluloid  or  engineers’  tracing  cloth  ruled  with 
two  series  of  parallel  lines  into  a  series  of  small  squares 
(about  one-fourth  inch).  It  is  laid  on  the  print  to  be 
trimmed  and  moved  about  until  the  portion  desired  in 
the  trimmed  print  is  arranged  within  a  certain  one  of 
the  innumerable  rectangles  formed  by  the  crossing  lines. 
A  fine  perforation  is  then  made  with  a  needle  through 
each  corner  of  the  rectangle,  the  print  removed,  and  a 
straight-edge  trimmer  used  to  cut  it  down  from  point  to 
point  of  these  four  holes.  This  is  most  conveniently 
done  with  the  print  laid  face  down.  A  section  of  this 
Maitland  Trimming  Gauge  is  shown  on  following  page. 

.  .  Many  workers  prefer  to  use  one  of  the 

rimming  many  wheel-trimmers  sold  at  prices  from 
thirty-five  to  seventy-five  cents.  1  he  ad¬ 
vantage  ot  this  type  of  cutter  is  that  it  remains  in  working 
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condition  for  a  much  longer  time  than  a  knife.  It  is  made 
in  two  patterns,  in  one  of  which  the  wheel  is  mounted 
so  that  it  can  rotate,  whilst  in  the  other  it  cannot.  The 
latter  is  all  that  is  required  for  making  straight  cuts  :  the 
former  is  needed  when  trimming  oval  prints  to  oval  or 
circular  shape.  The  writer  is  perhaps  prejudiced  by 
long  habit,  but  he  certainly  prefers  a  knife  to  the  wheel- 
trimmer  on  account  of  a  cleaner  cut,  even  though  a 


knife  cannot  be  used  as  a  wheel-cutter  can  for  trimming 
wet  prints.  A  very  strong  and  cheap  knife,  sold  as  a 
cobbler’s  or  bootmaker’s  knife  at  a  cost  of  from  6d.  to 
is  (  12  to  25  cents),  of  the  form  shown  in  Fig.  3  is  a 
most  useful  trimming  tool.  Only  the  end  part  is  sharp¬ 
ened,  and  the  broad  strong  blade  of  the  knife  gives  a  very 
firm  cut.  Another  form  of  knife  which  is  much  used  is 
the  double-bladed  knife  shown  in  Fig.  4,  the  short,  stubby 
form  giving  great  strength.  The  form  shown  in  Fig.  3, 
however,  will  meet  all  practical  requirements.  It  can 
be  obtained  at  any  hardware  store. 
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.  .  The  board  on  which  the  print  is  laid 

EUock0**  to  tr'mmed  requires  to  be  hard,  oth¬ 
erwise  it  is  soon  cut  up  by  the  knife; 
and  it  also  requires  to  be  soft,  otherwise  the  knife  is 
blunted  before  being  very  long  in  use.  About  the  best 
compromise  between  these  irreconcilable  requirements 


Fig.  3 


is  a  piece  of  flat  zinc,  which  is  usually  screwed  to  a 
stout  board,  It  is  preferable  to  glass  in  that  the  surface 
grips  the  print  more  firmly.  Another  good  material  for 
a  trimming-block  is  brown  millboard,  sometimes  called 
bookbinders’  board ;  but  it  has  to  be  frequently 
renewed,  every  stroke  of  the  knife  working  its  destruc¬ 
tion. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  pass  to  the  mounting  of 
our  trimmed  print.  Trimming  methods  have  here  been 
dealt  with  at  what  may  appear  undue  length  ;  but  the 
subject  is  one  which  most  writers  of  text-books  dis- 


FlG.  + 


miss  in  a  few  words,  under  the  comfortable  assumption 
that  the  operation  presents  no  difficulties  to  the  begin¬ 
ner,  whereas,  unless  the  present  writer  is  mistaken,  it  is 
the  one  part  of  the  photographic  process  which  the 
beginner  most  prefers  to  shun,  as  witness  the  universal 
popularity  of  the  slip-in  mount  and  similar  evasions. 
We  will  now  pass  to  the  most  practical  methods  of 
mounting  small  prints  in  numbers,  large  prints  a  few  at 
a  time  and,  finally,  the  use  of  several  mounting  papers 
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built  up  at  the  back  of  the  print,  the  so-called  multiple 
method  of  mounting. 

I  shall  not  give  more  than  two  for- 
Mountants  mulae  for  preparing  mountants :  The 
commercial  ready-made  mountants  now 
on  the  market,  of  which  the  forerunner  and  still  a  stan¬ 
dard  article  is  Higgins’  Photo-Mounter,  possess  points 
of  superiority  over  the  usual  home  made  mixtures. 
These  modern  mountants  are  more  powerful  adhesives, 
they  penetrate  the  mount  to  a  less  extent  ( ergo  less 
cockling),  and  they  possess  the  further  great  advantage 
that  they  allow  of  a  little  sliding  of  the  print  after  it  has 
been  placed  in  position.  Moreover,  they  are  of  a  high 
degree  of  chemical,  or,  what  is  more,  photographic 
purity.  Still,  there  is  one  mountant,  i.e.,  starch,  which  for 
many  purposes  is  such  an  excellent  substance  that  the 
amateur  worker — the  professional,  no  less — should  know 
how  to  prepare  and  use  it.  Many  apparently  fail  in  pre¬ 
paring  a  proper  starch  mountant,  but,  if  the  essential 
precautions  are  taken,  the  work  of  getting  ready  with 
absolute  certainty  a  perfectly  pure  and  permanent  adhe¬ 
sive  occupies  only  a  few  moments, — and  that  is  a  point 
which  must  not  be  overlooked,  namely,  that  starch  paste 
will  not  keep  more  than  a  day  or  so.  It  soon  loses  its 
sticking  powers  and,  worse  still,  becomes  acid.  An 
invariable  rule  should  be  to  throw  away  at  the  end  of 
the  day  any  not  used.  In  making  the  paste,  use  the 
chemically  pure  starch  powder,  not  the  made-up  granu¬ 
lar  form  sold  for  laundry  purposes  and  containing  other 
substances,  such  as  borax,  in  addition  to  starch.  Place 
some  of  the  powder  (about  one  ounce  to  make  twelve 
fluid  ounces  of  paste)  in  a  cup,  and  add  water  a  few 
drops  at  a  time,  so  as  to  form  first  a  semi-moist  mass  and 
then  a  very  stiff  paste.  The  stiffness  should  be  such  that 
the  stirring  of  the  mixture  with  a  fork  makes  really  hard 
wrist  work.  Now  pour  in  absolutely  boiling  water, 
stirring  the  while  with  the  fork.  The  quantity  of  water 
should  be  about  twelve  times  that  of  the  starch,  but,  as 
it  is  impossible  to  measure  the  water,  a  mark  should  be 
made  on  the  cup  and  the  water  poured  in  from  the 
kettle  or  other  vessel  up  to  the  mark.  Stir  briskly,  and 
in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  one  hundred  the  starch  will 


The  Silvery  Thames 
George  E.  Brown 

Illustrating  the  treatment  of  the  print  where  it  is  desired  to  give  em- 
phasis  to  the  foreground.  The  depth  of  space  below  the  print  is  prolonged 
in  border  and  mount. 


The  Burgomaster’s  Daughters 
George  E.  Brown 

Illustrating  the  correct  placing  of  a  tall,  narrow  print  on 
mount.  Note  that  the  space  at  top  exceeds  that  at  each  side 
of  print. 
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jellify,  that  is  become  semi-transparent,  in  which  state 
it  must  be  in  order  to  develop  its  full  adhesiveness. 
Should  it  not  jellify  simply  on  pouring  in  the  water,  the 
mixture  must  be  turned  into  a  clean  enameled  iron 
saucepan  and  brought  to  the  boil,  when  the  jellifying 
process  will  at  once  take  place.  But  if  the  mixture  of 
starch  and  water  be  in  the  form  of  an  highly  stiff  paste, 
and  if  the  added  water  be  absolutely  at  the  boil,  there 
will  be  no  need  for  separate  cooking.  The  jellified  mix¬ 
ture  is  set  to  cool  quickly  by  placing  the  cup  in  a  dish 
of  cold  water.  When  cold,  a  skin  will  be  found  on  the 
surface.  This  is  taken  off,  and  the  paste  is  ready  for  use. 

.  Now  let  us  suppose,  what  is  the  com- 

Prhnts^  monest  requirement  of  amateur  workers, 
viz.,  that  a  batch  of  prints  (trimmed)  is 
awaiting  attachment  to  their  mounts  in  a  plain  unorna¬ 
mented  way,  withoutthe  trimmings  of  elaborate  multiple 
mounting,  the  method  of  which,  as  we  shall  directly  ex¬ 
plain,  is  quite  distinct.  It  matters  not  whether  the  prints 
are  gelatine,  collodion  or  albumen  ;  the  method  I  will 
now  give  will  allow  of  their  being  mounted  firmly  and 
quickly.  Starch  paste  may  be  used,  or  the  ready-made 
dextrine  mountant, such  as  Higgins’,  made  alittle  weaker 
with  water.  The  brush  should  be  a  good  stiff  hog’s-hair, 
say  a  little  over  an  inch  in  width  or  diameter  and  not 
over-long  in  the  hairs,  say  one  inch.  The  prints  are 
placed  in  a  big  dish  of  water,  to  become  limp.  Five  or 
ten  minutes  is  ample  for  this  ;  with  some  gelatine 
papers,  a  longer  time  causes  the  gelatine  surface  to  be¬ 
come  unduly  soft.  The  prints  are  then  laid  all  face  down 
on  a  clean  sheet  of  glass,  placing  them  one  on  the  other 
in  piles,  each  of  which  is  made  up  of  prints  of  or  about 
one  size.  Stand  the  glass  on  edge  for  five  minutes,  and 
let  as  much  water  as  will  drain  off.  Then,  with  a  roller 
squeegee,  or  blotting-paper,  press  out  the  moisture  from 
each  pile,  and  commence  brushing  mountant  over  the 
back  surfaces,  exposed  one  print  at  a  time.  Never  mind 
about  applying  the  paste  to  the  uppermost  prints  only. 
Simply  paste  over  everything  there  is  to  be  pasted,  and 
brush  well  into  the  prints  so  that  the  mountant  pene¬ 
trates  the  pores  of  the  paper.  The  mounts  being  at 
hand,  lift  off  a  print  from  the  top  of  its  pile,  touching  it 
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as  little  as  possible  with  the  fingers.  The  best  means  of 
raising  one  corner  is  a  silver  fruit-knife,  the  blunt  blade 
of  which  cannot  damage  the  print.  Lay  lightly  in  posi¬ 
tion  on  the  mount  and,  again,  lightly  go  over  the  print 
with  a  clean,  soft,  gritless  piece  of  sponge,  dipped  in 
clean  water  and  well  wrung  out.  No  need  to  use  pres¬ 
sure,  simply  sponge  the  print  into  contact  and  put  the 
mount  aside.  The  print  will  adhere  just  as  firmly  as 
though  you  used  a  lot  of  pressure.  Some  workers  make 
a  point  of  mopping  the  back  of  the  print  with  blotting- 
paper  before  pasting  up,  but  there  is  no  real  need  for 
it.  Nor  is  there  occasion  to  use  anything  but  the  sponge 
in  securing  prints  to  the  mount.  Naturally,  the  thinner 
the  paper,  the  more  easily  it  is  attached  to  the  mount; 
but  the  best  method  of  adjusting  the  procedure  in  this 
respect  is  by  the  use  of  a  stiffer  Higgins’  or  other  strong 
mountant.  For  most  papers  of  normal  weight,  starch 
paste  works  excellently  on  the  above  plan.  Obviously, 
the  mount  must  be  of  decent  quality,  not  one  which  will 
not  bear  being  wetted  for  a  second  or  two.  Obviously, 
too,  the  mount,  unless  of  very  heavy  weight  and  close 
substance,  will  bend  or  cockle  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  but  not  to  an  inconvenient  degree  in  the  case  of 
prints  of  moderate  size.  For  large  prints,  where  abso¬ 
lute  flatness  of  the  mount  is  desired,  there  is  nothing  to 
touch  the  dry-mounting  process.  The  use  of  a  spiritous 
gelatine  mountant  is  a  bad  second,  but  we  will  describe 
it  first. 

Cheap  sheet  gelatine,  or  a  gelatine 
^ °Gelati ne ° ^  suc^  as  Nelson’s  No  i,  is  put  to  soften 
Mountant  or  swe^  >n  water,  in  the  proportion  of 
4  ounces  of  gelatine  to  16  ounces  of 
water.  The  mixture  is  liquefied  by  standing  the  con¬ 
taining  vessel  in  boiling  water,  and  methylated  or 
Columbian  spirit  (5  ounces)  is  then  added,  a  little  at  a 
time,  stirring  rapidly.  Finally  glycerine  (1  ounce)  is 
added.  The  best  way  of  applying  this  mountant  to  the 
print  to  be  mounted  is  to  dip  a  large  piece  of  ground- 
glass  in  hot  water,  allow  the  water  to  drain  off,  and 
then  brush  the  hot  mountant  over  the  glass.  The  print 
is  laid,  face  up,  on  the  pasted  surface,  and  rubbed 
gently  and  quickly  into  contact  by  laying  a  piece  of 
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paper  over  it,  then  removed  and  laid  in  position  on  the 
mount,  and  rubbed  down.  The  gelatine  mixture  will 
keep  a  considerable  time,  being  prepared  for  use  by 
standing  its  bottle  in  hot  water. 

.  ,  In  case  of  a  print  which  is  a  good 

3print  6  deal  srnaBer  than  its  mount,  it  is  no 
easy  matter  in  the  ordinary  w  ay  to  place 
the  print  centrally  or  symmetrically  on  the  mount. 
Various  methods  of  marking  the  mount  have  been 
recommended,  but  the  most  practical  and  speedy  plan 
is  to  use  a  mask  the  full  size  of  the  mount  and  just  a 
little  larger  than  the  print.  This  mask  is  laid  on  the 
mount  so  that  the  opening  in  it  comes  where  the  print 
is  to  be.  It  is  kept  in  place  by  laying  one  or  two 
weights  on  it,  and  it  is  then  a  very  easy  operation  to 
apply  the  print  centrally  in  the  aperture  of  the  mask, 
any  want  of  centering  being  immediately  seen  from  the 
non-parallelism  of  the  edges  of  the  print  and  of  the 
aperture  in  the  mask.  When  a  number  of  mounts  of 
standard  sizes  are  used,  a  few  masks  will  serve  all  pur¬ 
poses;  but,  in  any  event,  the  making  of  the  mask  is 
very  quickly  done  with  a  drawing-board  and  T-square. 

..  T  Though  exact  centering  has  to  be 

°U  Prints  ^^cotts'dered  less  often  in  the  case  of  large 
prints,  which  are  usually  mounted  on 
any  sized  piece  of  board  and  trimmed  down  for  close 
framing,  yet,  when  a  large  print  has  to  be  placed  cor¬ 
rectly,  regard  must  be  paid  to  the  fairly  large  degree  of 
expansion  which  paper  undergoes  when  wetted.  This 
expansion  takes  place  chiefly  in  one  direction  only,  that 
is,  in  the  width  of  the  original  sheet,  or,  in  the  case  of 
paper  made  in  roll,  in  the  width  of  the  roll.  But  the 
amount  of  expansion  may  be  more  than  would  be 
thought  by  those  who  have  never  measured  it.  A  10  x 
12  print,  on  being  wetted,  will  very  likely  expand  to  10 
x  12/4.  Therefore  in  trimming  a  print  which  is  to  be 
mounted  wet  within  a  certain  space, — say  the  plate- 
mark  of  a  commercial  mount, — allowance  must  be  made 
for  this  expansion,  or  the  centering  of  the  print  may  be 
altogether  out.  The  print  requires  to  be  trimmed  down 
a  little  smaller  one  way,  to  allow  for  the  subsequent 
expansion.  But  this  difficulty,  as  well  as  those  of  cock- 
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ling  and  fading  of  the  print  from  the  mountant  or  the 
mount,  are  completely  avoided  by  the  dry-mounting 
method  invented  and  patented  by  Derepas  brothers,  in 
France,  in  1901,  and  of  late  largely  adopted  by  photog¬ 
raphers,  both  professional  and  amateur. 

What  is  Briefly  described,  the  dry-mounting 
Dry- Mounting?  Pr?cess  consists  in  the  attachment  of  the 
'  print  to  the  mount  by  a  layer  of  shellac, 
which  is  caused  to  cement  print  and  mount  together  by 
the  action  of  heat.  Shellac  had  previously  been  used  as 
a  mountant  in  the  form  of  a  strong  solution  in  spirit, 
applied  to  both  print  and  mount,  and  the  two  pressed 
into  contact  while  the  cement  was  still  sticky.  While 
this  method  may  be  used  for  quite  small  prints,  it  is 


useless  for  those  of  any  size,  owing  to  the  speed  with 
which  the  shellac  sets.  Also,  methods  which  may  be 
called  “semi-dry  mounting”  have  been  in  use,  notably 
that  of  Mr.  Alexander  Cowan,  in  which  prints  and 
mounts  were  coated  with  starch  paste,  both  allowed  to 
dry,  both  lightly  gone  over  with  a  just  moist  sponge  and 
immediately  pressed  into  contact.  These  methods  have 
not  the  positive  usefulness  and  certainty  of  the  latter- 
day  dry-mounting  system.  According  to  the  Derepas 
patent,  which  is  that  under  which  the  process  is  marketed 
in  the  United  States  by  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  the 
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shellac  is  supplied  in  the  form  of  a  tissue,  which  is  cut 
to  the  size  of  the  print  and  attached  to  the  latter  by  the 
touch  of  a  hot  iron.  The  print  with  tissue  at  back  is 
then  laid  down  in  position  on  its  mount  and  given  hot 
pressure  in  a  press  made  for  the  purpose.  Others  have 
proposed  to  apply  the  shellac  as  a  solution  to  the  backs 
of  the  prints,  and,  when  the  solvent  has  evaporated,  to 
treat  in  the  hot  press  as  above  described  ;  but,  so  far 
as  the  present  writer  can  learn,  that  method  is  not 
largely  used,  and  it  is  possible  that  it  is  an  infringement 
of  the  Derepas  patents.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  dry¬ 
mounting  possesses  three  distinct  advantages:  I.  It 
avoids  all  distortion  of  the  print  due  to  expansion  and 
contraction.  2.  It  avoids  all  cockling  and  bending  of 
the  mount,  even  of  the  thinnest.  3.  It  provides  an  insu¬ 
lating  layer  between  the  mount  and  the  print,  and  thus 
shields  the  latter  from  any  chemical  effect  of  impurities 
in  the  mount.  Of  these  three  points,  that  which  has  had 
the  most  evident  effect  is  No.  2,  the  whole  manufacture 
of  mounts,  particularly  those  used  by  professional  pho¬ 
tographers,  having  been  changed  from  thick  heavy  boards 
to  the  thin  and  beautiful  mounting  papers  now  so  uni¬ 
versally  used  in  folders  and  portfolio  mounts. 

.  The  outfit  for  dry-mounting  includes 
ry-  ounting  a  SUpp]y  0f  the  shellac  tissue  in  pieces  a 
in  rac  ice  larger  than  the  prints  which  are  to 

be  mounted,  a  fixing-iron  mounted  in  a  wooden  handle, 
and,  last,  a  hot  press.  For  professional  work  where 
large-sized  prints  have  to  be  mounted,  the  cost  of  such 
a  press  runs  into  a  fair  sum  (about  $30  to  $50=^6  to 
,£10),  but,  for  amateur  use,  a  press  which  can  be  used 
for  prints  up  to  5  X7  inches  on  mounts  up  to  inches 
wide  is  commercially  available.  Lastly,  some  form  of 
guillotine  trimmer  is  needed  for  trimming  print  and  tissue 
at  one  cut.  The  most  convenient  for  the  purpose  is  the 
“Merrett”  trimming  desk  already  described.  Although 
this  outfit  mounts  only  the  area  of  5x7  at  one  dwell 
of  the  press,  yet  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  it  serves 
equally  well  for  mounting  larger  prints  at  two  or  more 
dwells,  and  the  final  result  shows  no  sign  of  having 
been  achieved  in  several  stages.  Thus,  for  the  above 
modest  sum  the  amateur  worker  can  deal  with  prints  of 
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any  size  so  long  as  one  dimension  does  not  exceed  7 
inches,  and  with  mounts  of  any  size  so  long  as  one 
dimension  does  net  exceed  8  Yz  inches.  The  press  may 
be  heated  by  either  a  small  spirit  lamp,  or,  preferably, 
by  a  small  gas  burner,  which  keeps  in  action  indefinitely 
and  is  more  easily  regulated.  First,  each  print  (un¬ 
trimmed)  is  provided  with  a  piece  of  tissue,  by  laying 
the  latter  in  contact  with  the  back  of  the  print  and  giv¬ 
ing  a  touch  with  the  hot  fixing-iron.  This  secures  the 
tissue  at  one  point,  and  it  is  well  to  attach  tissues  to  the 
whole  of  a  batch  of  prints  before  proceeding  with  the 
next  operation,  which  is  trimming  print  and  tissue 
together  in  the  ordinary  way  with  a  guillotine.  We  thus 
obtain  the  tissue  exactly  in  register  with  the  print,  so 
that  on  the  mount,  after  hot  pressure,  there  will  be  no 
edge  left  unattached  and  no  tissue  protruding  from  the 
opposite  edge  of  the  print.  All  prints  having  thus  been 
trimmed,  the  next  step  is  to  attach  each  at  one  point 
only  to  the  mount.  This  is  done  by  laying  the  print 
exactly  where  it  is  to  go  on  the  mount,  and  then,  hold¬ 
ing  one  corner  down  in  place  with  the  hand,  by  raising 
an  opposite  corner  with  the  thumb  and  finger  and  giving 
a  touch  of  the  fixing-iron  to  the  adhesive  sheet.  The 
latter  is  thus  attached  at  one  point  both  to  mount  and 
print,  and  all  that  now  remains  is  to  subject  it  to  the 
hot  pressure.  The  gas  is  lighted  under  the  press,  and  the 
latter  brought  to  the  right  heat.  I  say  right,  because  the 
temperature  does  vary  for  different  purposes,  being 
higher  the  thicker  the  print.  But  there  is  a  wide  latitude 
for  error,  and,  within  wide  limits,  want  of  temperature 
may  be  made  up  for  by  a  longer  dwell  of  the  press.  If  the 
press  is  too  cold  to  melt  the  shellac  properly,  of  course 
nothing  happens.  The  extreme  of  temperature  may  be 
put  down  as  140°  Fahr.  to  iqo°  Fahr.,  say  170°  to  1800 
as  a  useful  average,  the  print  being  given  a  dwell  of  five 
seconds.  There  is  no  difficulty  at  all  in  regulating  the 
press  to  this  heat.  In  preparing  it  for  use,  place  the 
two  mounting  plates  in  it  to  warm  up  with  it,  and  when 
the  press  has  attained  a  steady  heat,  remove  the  two 
covers  to  the  table,  lay  the  one  to  be  used  (matt  or 
polished,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  print)  face  up, 
lay  on  it  the  print  and  mount  face  down  (=mount 
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uppermost),  on  this  lay  the  other  mounting  cover  and 
the  pressure  piece  of  cardboard,  and  slip  the  whole 
back  into  the  press.  A  five  seconds’  dwell  of  the  lever 
will  then  secure  the  print  firmly  to  the  mount. 

I  am  afraid  that  all  this  looks  terribly  formidable  in 
print,  but  in  actual  work  dry-mounting  rattles  merrily 
along,  and,  quite  apart  from  the  perfect  flatness,  perma¬ 
nence  and  ’•apidity  of  the  method,  one  wonders  how 
one  could  have  remained  so  long  content  with  the  tedious 
and  messy  pasting  methods.  Boiled  down  into  the  few¬ 
est  words,  the  process  consists  in:  (1)  Applying  tissue 
by  a  touch  of  fixing-iron  to  the  back  of  each  print. 
(2)  Trimming  print  and  tissue  together.  (3)  Adjust¬ 
ing  print  on  mount  and  fixing  there  by  touch  of  fixing- 
iron  through  tissue  to  mount.  (4)  Laying  between 
mounting  plates.  (5)  Giving  a  dwell  of  five  seconds  in 
the  press. 

If  a  print  has  to  be  removed  from  its  mount,  all  that  is 
necessary  is  to  heat  a  mounting  plate  to  250°  or  300°  F., 
press  the  back  of  the  mount  upon  it,  and  with  a  piece 
of  rag  press  one  corner  of  the  print  until  it  is  seen  to 
become  loose.  This  corner  is  raised  and  the  pressure 
applied  to  another,  which  is  similarly  detached  from 
the  mount,  after  which  the  whole  print  will  readily 
leave  the  mount. 

This  method  of  embellishing  the  pho- 
M  u  e  tographic  print  originated  in  America. 
g  I  well  remember  the  first  occasion  on 
which  its  use  was  shown  in  England,  namely  by  Mr. 
Holland  Day  at  the  Royal  Photographic  Society,  in 
October  1900.  The  house  exhibition  of  photographs  by 
American  pictorial  workers  then  held  was  composed 
almost  wholly  of  prints  mounted  in  this  way,  though 
without  much  elaboration.  In  most  cases,  only  two 
mounting  papers  were  used,  that  immediately  bordering 
the  print  and  the  back  paper  or  mount  proper.  Since 
then,  multiple  mounting  has  been  universally  adopted  as 
a  means  of  enhancing  or  enriching  a  print,  or  of  giving 
it  its  most  effective  setting. 

In  this  application  of  the  method,  no  one  has 
approached  Mr.  Frederick  H.  Evans,  well  known  to  all 
visitors  to  exhibitions  of  the  Linked  Ring  by  his  photo- 
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graphs  of  architectural  subjects.  Mr.  Evans  has  brought 
multiple  mounting  to  a  degree  of  refinement  which 
renders  it  more  akin  to  the  French  method  of  surround¬ 
ing  a  drawing  by  ruling  ink  lines  and  filling  up  the 
spaces  between  some  of  them  with  faint  washes  of  color. 
In  fact,  Mr.  Evans  has  shown  by  his  work  and  his 
writings  on  the  subject  that  the  multiple-mount  method, 
if  skilfully  employed,  is  capable  of  a  far  greater  range  of 
effects  than  any  combination  of  lines  and  painted  bor¬ 
ders.  I  must  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to  Mr. 
Evans’  paper  on  the  subject  before  the  Royal  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society  in  February  of  last  year,  as  well  as  to 
its  writer  personally. 

In  treating  the  subject,  one  must  not  forget  that 
mounting,  like  the  making  of  a  photograph  into  which 
we  endeavor  to  introduce  pictorial  quality,  is  largely, 
nay  chiefly,  a  matter  of  taste.  Too  often  it  becomes  one 
of  fashion  ;  but,  in  any  case,  it  is  foolish  to  suppose 
that  one  can  lay  down  hard  and  fast  rules  and  insist 
that  they  should  be  followed.  There  are  certain  princi¬ 
ples  by  which  one  is  guided  in  the  use  of  a  number  of 
mounting  papers,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  a  success¬ 
ful  mounting  scheme  should  be  the  embodiment  of  all  of 
them.  Therefore,  in  setting  forth  the  factors  which  are 
concerned  in  the  pleasing  use  of  the  method,  I  hope  the 
reader  will  bear  in  mind  that  they  are  offered  first  of  all 
as  a  means  of  preventing  him  from  making  glaring  errors, 
but  not  with  the  object  of  discouraging  him  from  exer¬ 
cising  his  taste  and  skill  in  other  directions  than  those 
suggested.  But  let  him  not  forget  that  a  mount  which 
impresses  the  beholder  with  its  wondrous  or  clever 
character  has  failed  in  its  mission.  The  best  testimony 
it  can  receive  is  that  it  is  felt  to  fit  the  print,  but  does 
not  draw  attention  upon  itself. 

The  directions  which  opportunity 
Factors^  °ffers  for  the  making  or  marring  of  a 
print  by  the  method  of  backing  it  up 
with  tinted  papers  may  be  said  to  be  seven  in  number  : 
(i)  Size  of  mount,  relative  to  the  print.  (2)  Position 
of  print  on  the  mount.  (3)  Color  of  the  mount — in 
harmony  with,  or  contrast  to,  the  print.  (4)  Depth  of 
color  of  the  mount — light  or  dark.  (5)  Arrangement 
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Placing 
the  Print 


of  borders.  (6)  Choice  of  textures  of  mounting  papers 
— rough  or  smooth.  (7)  The  relation  of  the  mount  to 
the  frame.  I  have  placed  these  factors  in  the  order  in 
which  they  fall,  to  be  considered  when  preparing  a 
mount  by  the  multiple  method.  I  will  first  consider 
each,  before  passing  to  the  methods  in  the  practice  of 
which  they  are  applied. 

Under,  this  head,  all  that  needs  to  be 
o  a^g»e«°r  .  said  is  that  the  smaller  the  print  the 
greater  the  proportion  of  mount  which  it 
will  stand.  A  3x4  print,  placed  with  a  suitable  disposition 
of  borders  on  an  8x10  mount,  will  not  looklost,  whereas 
an  8x10  print  placed  on  a  mount  of  the  same  proportional 
size,  namely  on  an  18x30  board,  will  look  over¬ 
mounted.  A  6x8  print  (upright)  will  look  very  well 
placed  on  an  11x15  mount,  whereas,  if  it  had  the 
proportion  just  named  for  a  3x4  print,  the  area  of 
mount  would  be  almost  exactly  double  this. 

The  one  place  NOT  to  put  it  is  in  the 
geometrical  center.  Professional  mount¬ 
ers  still  insist  on  thus  placing  a  print, 
probably  because  it  is  the  easiest  thing  to  do.  But  the 
print  which  is  placed  at  the  center  of  a  board  looks 
dropped  quite  a  good  deal  below  the  center.  There  are 
plenty  of  examples  of  this  mistake  on  exhibition  walls, 
but  I  give  a  pair  of  illustrations,  Figs.  6  and  7,  which 
will  show  the  correctness  of  the  rule  that  the  space 
below  the  print  should  always  be  greater  than  that 
above  it. 

As  regards  the  space  which  should  be  left  at  the  sides 
of  the  prints,  the  classic  rules  are  that,  in  the  case  of  an 
upright  (“  portrait  ”)  print,  the  spaces  on  either  side 
and  above  the  print  should  all  be  equal  ;  whilst  in  the 
case  of  a  horizontal  (“landscape”)  print,  the  spaces  on 
each  side  should  be  equal  to  that  below  the  print,  the 
upper  margin  being  somewhat  less. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  most  pleasing  and  “cor¬ 
rect-looking”  effect  is  obtained  by  departing  somewhat 
from  these  dicta  of  the  authorities.  For  an  upright 
picture,  the  top  margin  should  always  be  a  little  less 
than  those  at  the  sides.  These  latter  should  be  equal 
to  each  other  and,  usually,  considerably  less  than  the 


Fig.  6  Fig.  7 

Print  placed  centrally  on  mount  Note  the  dropped  appearance.  Print  placed  correctly  on  mount.  A  little  above  the  center 
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bottom  margins.  In  the  great  majority  of  subjects,  it 
will  be  found  that  this  rule  is  observed.  An  exception 
is  a  very  long,  narrow  print.  If  the  narrower  top  mar¬ 
gin  be  adhered  to,  it  has  the  look  of  having  been  chopped 
off  by  mistake.  A  print  of  this  shape  requires  a  top 
margin  greater  than  those  on  either  side,  and  it  then 
looks  as  though  the  usual  course  had  been  followed. 

In  the  case  of  a  landscape  print,  the  departure  from 
the  classical  rule  goes  the  other  way.  The  side  mar¬ 
gins  may  be  made  broader,  and  the  margin  below  the 
print  made  a  little  less,  than  those  at  the  side.  Here, 
again,  there  are  exceptions.  If  we  wish  to  accentuate 
the  foreground  in  a  print,  it  will  be  found  well  to  have 
a  broader  margin  of  mount  below.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  desired  to  give  emphasis  to  the  horizontal 
lines  in  a  subject  such  as  a  seascape,  or  a  subject  where 
horizontal  lines  have  been  chosen  for  their  suggestion 
of  restfulness,  the  side  margins  are  made  broader  with 
advantage.  The  effect  is  to  increase  the  apparent  width 
of  the  picture. 

In  every  instance,  the  worker  is  advised  to  have  the 
side  margins  equal,  that  is,  not  to  place  the  print  to  one 
side  or  the  other  of  the  mount.  Lines  in  the  subject  are 
sometimes  thought  to  justify  decenf^ring  of  the  print 
horizontally  on  the  mount,  but  it  almost  always  happens 
that  the  result  savors  of  affectation. 

T-  .  The  principle  on  which  the  final  or  back 

Dark  Mounts  moun,:  should  be  chosen  is  that  it  should 
enhance,  or  bring  out,  the  characteristic 
features  of  the  print:  but  do  not  forget  that  its  work  in 
this  direction  can  be  overdone.  A  light  mount  will  en¬ 
rich  a  dark  print,  whereas  a  dark  mount  will  show  up  a 
print  in  light  tones,  and  emphasize  the  delicate  grada¬ 
tions  in  the  half-tones.  Inversely,  a  very  dark  subject 
calls  for  a  still  darker  mount  to  relieve  it,  and  a  print  in 
which  the  tones  are  thought  to  be  too  light  will  be 
helped  by  placing  upon  a  still  lighter  mount.  And  as  it 
often  happens  that  different  parts  of  the  print  contain 
quite  different  areas  of  tone,  the  beginner  may  be  excused 
for  feeling  puzzled  as  to  which  scheme  of  mounting  is 
likely  to  serve  best.  The  multiple  system,  however,  is 
very  flexible  in  this  respect,  in  which  connection  I  can- 
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not  do  better  than  pick  out  one  bit  of  advice  from  Mr 
Evans’  paper  before  referred  to:  “Supposing  that  our 
subject  is  a  portrait  against  rich  dark  background,  I 
would  first  suggest  trying  a  light  bottom  mount;  though 
at  first  this  may  seem  quite  wrong,  for  a  dark  subject 
or  background  seems  naturally  to  call  for  a  dark  mount 
to  relieve  it.  But  you  will  find  that  very  often  a  dark 
mount  will  rob  your  background  of  its  depth  and  richness 
and  that  a  suitably  light  mount  will  enrich  it  and  give  it 
new  value.  And  here  comes  in  the  advantage  of  using 
three  or  more  layers.  There  is  a  certain  shock  to  the  eye 
in  a  dark  background  coming  direct  onto  a  light  mount, 
—  it  looks  too  cut  out,  or  cut  off;  but,  if  this  is  bridged 
over  by  suitably  toned  intermediate  papers,  the  shock 
is  not  felt.  A  case  may  occur  where  a  light  background 
must  be  kept  as  light  as  possible,  and  then  a  dark  mount 
is  best.”  In  short,  if  one  would  put  this  part  of  the 
subject  into  the  fewest  words:  To  enrich  dark  tones, 
use  a  light  mount;  to  heighten  light  tones,  use  a  dark 
mount.  To  relieve  dark  tones,  use  a  darker  mount 
still;  to  relieve  lightness  of  tones,  use  a  still  lighter 
mount.  This  is  a  crude  statement  of  the  subtle  art  of 
the  use  of  mounting  papers,  but  it  may  serve  the  reader 
in  his  first  essays. 


The  same  principle  of  heightening  an 
of  Mount  e^ect  by  contrast  or  diminishing  it  by 
sameness  holds  good  as  regards  the 
color  of  mounting  paper  to  be  selected.  The  easist  type 
of  print  to  mount  is  one  of  pure  black  color,  which 
spares  us  the  problem  of  color  to  a  great  extent,  and 
allows  us  to  produce  extra  apparent  coldness  or  warm¬ 
ness  of  color  by  choice  of  the  mounting  paper;  those  of 
bluish  tint  help  the  warmth  of  color  in  the  print  by 
contrast,  while  those  of  brown  similarly  serve  to  make  the 
print  appear  colder  in  color.  As  a  rule,  black  prints 
look  best  on  neutral  mounts,  gray  on  white;  in  these  ques¬ 
tions  of  color  fixed  rules  are  more  misleading  than  in  any 
other  section  of  our  subject.  Prints  of  brown  color  us¬ 
ually  look  their  best  when  mounted  in  lighter  or  darker 
tints  of  brown;  or  of  cream,  if  a  very  light  scheme  is  being 
adopted.  Similarly,  blues  go  best  on  bluish  mounts, 
whilst  red  chalk  looks  better  on  white  than  on  anything 
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else.  To  reiterate  our  general  rule,  harmony  relieves 
the  effect  of  the  print,  whilst  a  mount  of  contrasting 
color  accentuates  it.  For  example,  a  sepia  print  gains 
greatly  in  richness  when  put  on  a  dark  green  mount; 
but  let  us  warn  the  reader  that  it  is  more  difficult  to  go 
wrong  when  using  harmony  schemes  than  it  is  to  go  right 
when  working  by  contrast. 

The  easiest  mistake  to  fall  into  is  to 
rrangement  repeat  (Fe  borders  of  equal  width. 

1  here  must  be  some  design,  or  the 
mounting  becomes  meaningless  repetition.  The  second 
error  into  which  one  readily  falls  is  the  use  of  borders 
of  quite  strong-colored  paper.  I  must  quote  Mr.  Evans 
again  on  this  point:  “  No  color  should  be  selected  or 
used  which  will  have  a  final  effect  of  color  as  color.  If 
we  do,  we  will  inevitably  spoil  or  vulgarize  our  print, 
and  only  achieve  a  garish,  inartistic  effect.  Photography 
is  a  monochrome  art,  and  we  must  beware  how  we 
endeavor  to  enrich  it  by  means  of  color  in  our  mounts. 
The  tints  of  our  paper  must  be  such  that  they  are  felt 
only  as  low-toned  washes  or  dividing  lines.”  In  other 
words,  a  mounting  paper  which  cannot  be  tolerated  for 
mounting  purposes,  when  used  as  a  border  of  any 
width,  may  be  used  with  advantage  when  it  projects 
from  the  paper  above  it  to  the  width  of  only  one-six¬ 
teenth  or  one-eighth  of  an  inch. 

>  I  have  mentioned  this  as  a  factor,  but 

,  »»X  Ur^  it  is  one  of  quite  minor  importance,  for 
Papers  t“e  reason  that  »  we  endeavor  to  humor 
our  print  in  the  way  of  suggesting  greater 
roughness  or  smoothness  by  aid  of  the  mounting  paper, 
we  greatly  handicap  ourselves  in  the  choice  of  suitable 
tints  of  the  papers,  which  is  by  far  the  chief  considera¬ 
tion.  It  sometimes  happens  that  a  mounting  paper  of 
extra-coarse  texture  may  be  of  service  in  conveying 
the  suggestion  of  greater  smoothness  in  the  print ;  but, 
with  the  tremendous  variety  in  the  surfaces  of  photo¬ 
graphic  sensitive  papers  at  the  present  time,  there  should 
be  little  call  for  the  mounting  paper  to  render  such 
assistance  as  this.  For  securing  tone  effects,  of  course, 
the  use  of  rough  surfaced  papers  is  often  an  invaluable 
aid,  but  this  requires  careful  handling. 
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Frame  On  t^S  'aSt  P°'nt  ^ut  one  comraent 

and  "Mount  is  needed-  Ic  is:  Assign  the  duty  of 
surrounding  the  print  effectively  either 
to  the  mount  or  to  the  frame,  not  to  both.  If  the  mount 
includes  several  borders,  the  molding  should  be  of  the 
plainest  sort,  a  simple  flat  beading  or  the  plain  binding 
strip  of  a  passe-partout  mount.  In  case  of  a  frame  which 
is  at  all  ornate,  the  best  plan  is  to  dispense  with  a  mount 
around  the  print,  —  in  other  words,  frame  “close  up.’’ 

.  In  laying  in  a  stock  of  papers,  it  is 

Pa^ers^  wed  t0  err  'n  direction  of  choosing 

the  more  neutral  colors,  light  and  dark. 
Papers  of  strong  color  will  rarely  be  required,  and  give 
the  beginner  opportunity  for  mistakes.  For  choice,  the 
reader  can  range  over  the  cover  papers  of  all  manufac¬ 
turers.  Many  of  these  are  carried  by  photographic  supply 
houses,  or  can  be  seen  at  the  nearest  printery. 

As  regards  the  practical  methods  of 
a  Scheme  forming  the  mount,  we  are  indebted  to 
Mr.  Evans  for  very  workmanlike  meth¬ 
ods  described  below,  in  some  cases  in  the  worker’s  own 
words.  To  save  time  when  selecting  tints,  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  go  through  one’s  stock  and  cut  a  small  piece, 
say  5x7  inches,  from  each  paper.  To  quote  Mr.  Evans: 
“I  then  true  up  each  corner  and  sort  them  into  lights 
and  darks,  etc.  This  forms  a  sort  of  palette  of  tints, 
and  can  be  readily  chosen  from  as  we  proceed.  I  choose 
what  I  think  will  be  the  best  as  a  first  layer  and  put  the 
top  left-hand  corner  of  the  print  in  position  on  it,  show¬ 
ing  the  exact  margin  to  be  used.  Holding  them  together 
in  the  left  hand,  I  pick  up  the  next  chosen  tint  and  place 
it  behind  the  first  two.  Holding  them  out  at  arm's  length, 
I  try  the  effect  of  various  widths;  when  satisfied,  I  place 
the  next  tint  behind  them  and  again  test  the  whole.  If 
satisfied,  I  place  them  on  the  final  sheet  (as  near  as  pos¬ 
sible  in  the  proper  position  on  it),  with  the  left  hand 
grasping  the  whole.  Holding  all  up  at  arm’s  length  and 
in  an  even  light,  the  entire  effect,  as  regards  the  top  of 
the  print  at  any  rate,  can  be  judged.” 

The  print  requires  to  be  trimmed  per¬ 
fectly  square  and  true  at  the  outset,  as 
any  error  will  be  magnified  as  each  suc¬ 
cessive  mounting  paper  is  applied.  The  print  is  placed 
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on  the  first  mounting  paper  and  attached  by  a  tiny  dab 
of  stiff  paste,  such  as  Higgins,’  at  one  corner,  the  top 
right  hand.  This  one  touch  of  paste  is  made  to  serve 
for  each  successive  mount  until  all  are  in  place,  for  the 
reason  that  it  lessens  the  chance  of  cockling.  When  the 
mount  has  been  completed,  a  second  touch  of  paste  is 
given  under  each  left-hand  corner,  and  that  is  all  the 
pasting  done.  In  the  case  of  some  mounting  papers 
which  persist  in  cockling,  it  is  well  to  put  the  paste 
behind  the  body  of  the  print,  not  at  the  one  corner 
only,  though  this  plan  does  not  make  so  neat  a  finish, 
the  corners  sticking  up  a  little. 

.  .  The  best  means  is  the  guillotine 

rimming  o  tr;mmer  a  knife  used  on  zinc  or  glass 
j  leaves  an  edge  or  burr  to  the  paper,  very 
often  quite  spoiling  the  effect  of  the 
mount  when  seen  in  oblique  lighting.  The  burr  may  be 
taken  off  by  rubbing  down  with  an  ivory  paper  knife  or 
the  thumb  nail,  but  this  with  some  papers  leaves  a  shiny 
surface  which  ruins  the  appearance  of  the  mount. 
“Unless  we  are-gifted  with  an  accurate  eye,  it  is  best  to 
mark  the  width  to  be  cut  away.  I  use  a  hard  retouching 
pencil,  and  with  it  make  a  small  dent  on  each  side,  top 
and  bottom,  where  I  want  to  cut.  Placing  this  on  the 
guillotine  cutting-board,  I  make  these  dents  come  ac¬ 
curately  at  the  cutting  edge  by  denting  the  paper  with 
the  thumb  just  behind  the  pencil  so  that  it  will  just  be 
cut  off.  This  will  ensure  perfect  straightness,  and,  by 
placing  a  steel  straight  edge  over  the  paper  close  to  the 
cutting  edge,  the  paper  will  not  buckle  as  the  blade 
comes  down  along  it,  however  thin  the  paper  may  be.” 

Border  No.  1  having  been  applied  to  the  back  of  the 
print  in  this  way,  the  same  series  of  operations  is  per¬ 
formed  to  border  No.  2,  and  so  on  until  the  mount  is 
completed.  The  back  mount  comes  last  of  all,  its  size 
and  position  being  decided  by  the  considerations  we 
have  already  gone  into. 

.  As  practised  according  to  the  fore- 

ry  u 1  tip  e  g0;ng  method,  the  multiple  mounting 
g  system  necessitates  a  print  which  lies 
perfectly  flat  on  the  mount  when  attached  by  the  two 
upper  corners  only,  and  is  therefore  not  suitable  for 
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carbon,  bromide,  or  other  prints  having  a  gelatine 
coating.  Platinotype  and  plain  papers  are  the  only 
varieties  of  printing  papers  for  which  it  is  really  suited. 
Using  the  dry  mounting  method,  however,  any  print 
may  be  multiple-mounted;  although  in  this  case  one  is 
restricted  to  a  lesser  number  of  mounting  papers,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  each  involves  not  only  a  paper  but  the 
thickness  of  the  cementing  tissue.  Still,  the  dry  mount¬ 
ing  method  is  capable  of  most  effective  use,  the  manipu¬ 
lation  as  to  trimming  each  mount  to  form  the  border 
being  exactly  as  already  described. 

A  final  practical  point,  which  we  owe 
Mounts  to  to  ^r'  H.  Evans.  It  concerns  the 
Lie  Flat  trouble  with  the  multiple-mounted  prints 
that,  owing  to  their  greater  thickness  in 
the  middle,  a  pile  will  not  lie  flat.  “One  way  out  of  the 
difficulty  is  to  keep  the  mount  as  simple  as  possible, 
using  the  fewest  number  of  papers  one  can,  and  then  to 
use  the  last  layer  but  one  untrimmed.  If  we  then  treat 
the  very  last  sheet  as  a  cut-out  mount,  cutting  the  open¬ 
ing  in  it  so  as  to  show  exactly  the  desired  proportion  of 
the  last  but  one,  which  we  left  untrimmed  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  and  then  lay  the  whole  down  on  cardboard,  the 
cut-out,  especially  if  we  can  get  its  tint  in  a  quite  thick 
paper  or  thin  board,  will  largely  allow  for  the  thickness 
of  the  papers  inside  it,  and  a  pile  of  such  mounts  will 
be  found  to  lie  quite  flat.  I  find  it  best,  when  using  this 
method,  to  paste  the  untrimmed  sheet  on  the  cardboard 
foundation,  lay  the  cut-out  sheet  onto  it,  and  then 
adjust  the  print  and  its  mounting  papers  in  position  in 
the  opening,  all  having  been  scrupulously  measured  and 
squared -up  first.  The  truing-up  is  more  essential  at 
every  step  in  this  method  than  in  any  other,  as  the  cut¬ 
out  sheet,  when  finally  put  into  position,  reveals  errors 
in  a  most  cruel  fashion.” 

If  it  is  difficult  to  lay  down  hard  and 
Framing  fast  rules  in  mounting,  it  is  doubly  so  in 
the  case  of  the  selection  or  design  of  the 
frame.  Fortunately  there  is  not  the  need  just  now  to 
lay  stress  on  matters  connected  with  the  frame,  the 
tendency  being  now  to  allot  the  chief  duty  of  the  embel¬ 
lishment  of  the  print  to  the  mount.  And,  here  the 
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caution  must  be  repeated — do  not  allow  the  frame  to 
supplement  the  work  of  the  mount.  A  severely  simple 
and  plain  molding  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  complete  a 
print  which  has  been  properly  and  pleasingly  mounted 
by  the  multiple  method.  Elaboration  in  the  way  of 
framing  is  fitting  chiefly  when  the  print  comes  close  up 
to  the  inside  rebate  of  the  molding.  When  this  is  the 
case,  it  is  probable  that  the  majority  of  the  ambitious 
effects  in  frames  fall  short  of  their  aim;  the  notice  of  the 
observer  is  drawn  away  from  the  picture,  not  to  it.  One 
recollects  Sir  Humphrey  Davy’s  famous  comment  on 
his  visit  to  the  Royal  Academy,  “  What  an  extraordinary 
collection  of  fine  frames!”  Therefore,  while  the  space 
now  at  my  disposal  is  best  devoted  to  the  useful 
passepartout  form  of  frame,  one  practical  point 
may  be  mentioned  here  in  regard  to  the  ordinary 
pattern  of  frame. 

Air  Ti  ht  The  S^PS^°^  manner  in  which  most 
Framing  frame-makers  finish  off  their  work  is 
responsible  for  many  of  the  short  lives  of 
photographic  prints.  It  is  usual  to  back  the  mounted 
print  with  one  or  two  pieces  of  thin  match-board,  so 
that  air  and  fumes  from  gas  obtain  access  to  the  print 
from  the  back  as  well  as  in  front,  round  the  glass,  which 
frequently  fits  none  too  well.  To  secure  enlargements 
or  any  kind  of  photograph  as  much  as  possible  from 
injurious  fumes,  the  glass  of  the  frame  should  first  be 
secured  in  the  rabbet  with  strips  of  good-quality  paper 
stuck  on  with  paste.  Then  the  print  is  placed  in,  and 
on  it  the  backboard  (in  one  piece),  which  is  secured 
with  brads.  A  piece  of  stout  brown  paper  is  then 
damped,  allowed  to  expand,  and  fastened  with  glue  to 
the  back  of  the  frame  only,  not  to  the  backboard.  When 
dry,  the  paper  will  be  as  tight  as  a  drum,  and,  should  at 
any  time  the  backboard  shrink,  no  fumes  will  get  in. 
r,  .  .  The  passe-partout  frame  consists  of 

Framing  a  Plece  °*  glass  and  one  of  pasteboard, 
between  which  the  photograph  attached 
to  a  (thin)  mount  is  laid,  and  glass  and  backing  bound 
together  with  a  gummed  strip.  The  backing  card 
carries  the  supports  by  which  the  passe-partout  is  sus¬ 
pended,  usually  a  pair  of  brass  rings  about  one-half 
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inch  in  diameter.  The  simplicity  of  this  form  of  frame 
admirably  adapts  it  for  the  protection  of  the  multiple- 
mounted  photograph.  It  is  quite  unsuited  for  photo¬ 
graphs  affixed  to  heavy  or  stiff  mounts,  as  the  binding  is 
not  strong  enough  to  hold  the  latter  flat  in  contact  with 
the  glass. 

The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  cut  a  piece  of  glass,  a  shade 
larger,  say  one-fourth  inch  each  way,  than  the  mount, 
which  is  to  be  made  the  meat  of  our  pictorial  sandwich. 
A  piece  of  good  pasteboard  is  then  cut  the  exact  size  of 
the  glass.  The  latter  having  been  made  perfectly  clean, 
the  mounted  print  is  laid  face  down  on  it.  The  rings 
are  fixed  to  the  backing  card  by  making  two  slits  in  the 
latter,  and  pushing,  through  each,  one  of  the  special 
forms  of  ring  and  fastener  sold  for  the  purpose.  The 
fastener  resembles  an  ordinary  paper  fastener,  and, 
though  it  is  very  quickly  and  easily  fitted,  it  has  the 
drawback  that  it  pulls  out  rather  easily  when  cording 
the  finished  passe- partout,  and,  in  the  case  of  prints 
affixed  to  very  thin  mounts,  the  points  of  the  fastener 
will  sometimes  perforate  the  latter  unless  a  linen  or  stiff 
paper  shield  be  glued  over  them.  Therefore  the  more 
tedious  plan  of  fastening  the  ring  to  the  backboard  by 
passing  a  loop  of  broad  tape  through  the  slit  and  gluing 
it  to  the  inside  of  the  board  is  preferred  by  many.  Some 
workers  also  content  themselves  by  running  a  single 
loop  of  tape  or  cord  round  through  the  two  slits  dis¬ 
pensing  with  the  rings  altogether,  but  this  plan  compels 
one  to  hang  the  passe-partout  on  one  nail  only,  with 
the  result  that  it  is  constantly  getting  crooked  on  the 
wall.  The  rings  allow  of  two  separate  cords  being 
attached  each  to  a  separate  nail,  so  that  when  once  it 
has  been  set  straight  the  frame  always  remains  so. 

In  any  case,  the  rings  having  been  affixed,  the  back 
and  glass  are  bound  together  with  the  print  between 
them.  For  this  purpose  the  strips  of  Denison  are  very 
useful,  as  they  are  sold  coated  with  a  very  strong  adhe¬ 
sive  of  fish-glue.  There  are  some  twenty-two  colors  in 
the  Denison  passe-partout  series,  but  most  of  them  are 
much  too  bright  in  color  for  the  framing  of  photographs. 
The  No.  i  (black),  No.  2  (white),  No.  3  (gray),  and 
No.  5  (brown),  form  a  useful  set  to  commence  with, 
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whilst  the  gold  strip  suits  almost  any  photograph  or 
mount,  but  particularly  vignetted  prints  or  those  having 
a  great  deal  of  very  light  tone  in  them.  When  starting, 
perhaps  it  will  be  found  best  to  cut  the  binder  into 
lengths  suitable  for  the  sides  of  the  glasses,  but  with  a 
little  practice  it  becomes  easiest  to  use  the  binder  from 
the  reel  and  turn  over  at  each  corner,  as  in  binding  lan¬ 
tern  slides.  When  rubbing  down  the  binder,  apply 
pressure  first  on  the  edge  and  then  on  the  front,  on 
which  side  of  course  the  binder  must  be  laid  perfectly 
even  in  width,  allowing  any  unevenness  to  find  its  way 
to  the  back. 

Another  form  of  frame,  very  appro- 

Covered  Frame  priate  for ,™ny  photographs,  and  by  no 
means  widely  known,  is  one  formed 
preferably  of  binders’  board,  covered  with  book  cloth. 
This  was  described  for  the  first  time  in  The  PHOTO- 
MlNIATURE  No.  20,  and  its  simplicity  and  usefulness 
abundantly  justify  its  inclusion  here.  I  quote  Mr.  J. 
Horace  McFarland  :  There  is  no  reason,  of  course,  why 
a  wooden  frame  should  not  be  covered  with  cloth,  but 
the  advantage  and  beauty  of  the  form,  possibly  original 
with  myself,  in  which  the  basis  is  some  form  of  binders’ 
board,  make  it  unnecessary  to  trench  upon  the  excel¬ 
lences  of  the  wooden  frame.  The  cloth-covered 
frame  is  therefore  flat,  and  it  is  somewhat  of  a  hybrid 
between  the  conventional  mat  and  a  frame,  because  it 
continues  the  tone  over  a  flat  surface.  Its  extreme  sim¬ 
plicity  commends  it,  in  that  there  is  no  interest  taken 
from  the  picture  when  thus  framed.  Further,  the  flexi¬ 
bility  as  to  color  of  this  form  of  frame  gives  it  an  especial 
value.  Book  cloth  may  be  had  in  almost  endless  colors 
and  tones,  and  in  a  great  variety  of  textures,  so  that 
one’s  feeling  of  appropriateness  can  be  more  nearly 
accommodated  in  this  medium  than  in  any  other. 

As  I  write  I  see  on  the  walls  various  cloth-covered 
frames,  illustrating  their  color  adaptability.  A  fine  tri¬ 
chromatic  reproduction  of  a  De  Longpre  peony  study,  in 
which  the  flowers  are  in  deep  reds,  delicate  pink  and 
white,  with  yellow  centers,  the  prevailing  tone  being  crim¬ 
son,  is  framed  by  three  inches  of  dark  maroon  cloth,  in 
pleasant  harmony.  A  delicate  picture  of  rare  fungi  by 
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VV.  Hamilton  Gibson,  done  in  light  orange  for  the  main 
color,  is  successfully  complemented  by  a  dull  Turkish- 
blue  frame.  A  favorite  blue-print,  toned  to  a  deep  and 
rather  dull  blue,  with  two  interesting  figures  as  the  whole 
picture,  is  framed  close  up  in  dark  blue,  the  frame  being 
beveled  toward  the  center,  and  a  single  gold  line  reliev¬ 
ing  the  broad  blue  surface,  about  a  half-inch  away  from 
the  picture  ;  the  whole  effect  being  harmonious. 

A  brown  etching-effect  portrait  of  my  old  friend  Wil¬ 
liam  Kurtz,  the  veteran  artist  and  photographer,  is  held 
in  a  deeper  brown  frame,  and  a  delicate  line  portrait  of 
Paderewski,  most  charmingly  worked  in  black  and  white 
bv  Gribayedoff,  is  mounted  in  a  gray  frame. 

I  multiply  these  instances  only  to  show  the  great  adap¬ 
tability  of  the  cloth  frame.  One  can  hardly  fall  afoul  of 
a  color  not  readily  matched  or  contrasted  by  an  easily 
available  book  cloth.  A  splendid  and  rare  portrait  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  done  in  coloritype  some  years  ago, 
with  a  dark  orange  background,  was  a  rank  failure  on 
the  wall  until  I  found  its  fitting  enclosure  in  a  yellowish 
brown  cloth. 

The  shades  of  gray  give  perfect  effects  with  platinum 
and  bromide  prints,  and  the  varied  tones  of  carbon  and 
gum  may  be  most  agreeably  harmonized  or  contrasted 
with  a  fitting  cloth.  Further,  if  the  worker  has  any 
sketching  ability,  he  can  do  remarque  etchings  on  the 
frame  surface  to  any  extent.  The  cloth  is  quite  durable, 
and  may  even  be  washed  off,  in  the  more  subdued  hues, 
without  harm  to  it,  save  a  dulling  of  its  surface — and 
this  is  sometimes  a  benefit,  rather  than  a  damage. 

The  method  of  making  these  cloth- 
covered  frames  is  simple,  but  the  work 
is  best  done  by  a  book-binder,  accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  handling  of  the  board  and  the  book  cloth. 
I  will  briefly  describe  the  process. 

In  order  to  have  the  directions  definite,  I  will  presume 
we  are  making  a  frame  to  take  a  glass  6/4x8^,  which 
will  agreeably  take  a  picture  printed  on  5x7  paper, 
mounted  on  any  suitable  backing.  (The  5x7  print  may 
also  well  be  worked  in  a  frame  with  a  larger  opening; 
I  am  only  taking  the  size  mentioned  as  a  convenient 
example. )  We  will  have  a  frame  2 %  inches  wide,  speak- 
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Illustrating  the  simplicity  of  the  cloth  frame 
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ing  from  the  standpoint  of  picture-molding,  and  the  net 
opening  for  the  picture  will  be  6x8  inches,  which  allows 
/-f  inch  on  all  sides  for  the  “  rabbet,”  in  which  the 
mounted  picture  and  its  protecting  glass  rest. 

First,  we  cut  a  piece  of  pulp-board  (a 
,,F  ,,  smooth  board  used  for  paper-boxes  and 

ace  lece  £Qr  tablet-backs)  of  fair  thickness  (that 
known  as  No.  40,  in  sheets 
26x38,  is  proper,  though 
any  smooth  board  will  an¬ 
swer)  to  the  size  of  \o'A  x 
12/4,  having  it  exactly 
square.  On  this,  purely  for 
convenience  in  beginning 
the  work ,  we  mark  out  with 
a  square  and  pencil  a  rect¬ 
angle  6x8  inches,  repre¬ 
senting  the  final  opening  of 
the  frame.  (See  Fig.  8.)  We 
will  call  this  the  face  piece. 

Now  cut  two  sets  of  strips  from  a 
The  Strips  heavier  board,  and  of  a  better  quality 
than  the  pulp-board.  That  knownas  No. 
20,  in  size  26x38  of  a  good  quality  of  “straw-board,”  will 
answer,  though  a  stronger  and  somewhat  heavier  frame 
can  be  made  from  No.  18  “binders’-board,”  23x29. 
In  passing,  it  may  be  noted  that  a  number  of  frames  may 
well  be  made  at  once,  and  that  the  aspiring  amateur 
who  attempts  to  cut  tar-board,  or  even  straw-board,  with 
a  knife  and  straight-edge  will  have  a  warm  and  unique 
experience  !  Better  by  far  get  them  cut  on  the  “  table- 
shears”  of  the  nearest  binder,  who  may  also  be  expected 
to  furnish  the  board  ;  and  I  may  be  pardoned  the  hint 
that  the  same  binder’s  scrap  pile  may  well  furnish  the 
strips  for  the  frames.  The  only  care,  if  they  are  thusob- 
tained,  rather  than  by  cutting  from  the  full  sheet,  must 
be  to  have  them  of  uniform  thickness  or  “  number.” 
(The  designating  number  of  binders’  boards  means 
simply  the  number  of  sheets  in  a  commercial  “bundle,” 
which  always  weighs  30  pounds;  and  obviously  the  lar¬ 
ger  sizes  of  a  given  number  are  thinner,  a  point  which 
will  explain  some  discrepancies  if  remembered.  Straw- 
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board  is  much  lighter  in  weight,  relatively  to  its  thick¬ 
ness,  and  consequently  much  thicker  in  a  given  number, 
than  tar-board  or  binders’  board.) 

The  first  set  of  strips  for  our  frame  are  represented 
in  Fig.  9  ;  two  are  2XX12X  and  the  other  pair  are 
2Xx6.  These  are  for  the  first  layer.  The  second  set, 
made  so  as  to  allow  for  the  “rabbet  ’’  and  to  break 
joints  or  corners,  are  2xioX  and  2x8X,twoof  each. 
This  set  must  be  thick  enough  to  equal  the  thickness  of 
the  glass  and  the  mounts,  if  not,  a  third  set  may  be  cut, 
of  the  dimensions  of  the  first  set,  and  it  will  add  strength 
as  well  as  give  a  deeper  rabbet.  The  whole  mat¬ 
ter  of  thickness  and  quality  is  relative  ;  we  need  to  get 
at  least  an  eighth  of  an  inch  of  depth  in  the  rabbet,  and 
any  even  board  will  answer.  Wooden  strips  would  do, 
but  they  are  more  trouble  to  work,  far  more  liable  to 
cockle  and  twist,  and  not  so  durable  or  inexpensive. 

There  may  also  be  prepared  a  back 
Back  Piece  piece  of  pulp-board  or  light  straw -board, 
the  same  as  the  face  piece,  but  one-half 
inch  smaller  each  way,  which  would  make  it  10x12 
over  all.  This  is  to  enclose  the  picture. 

Now  to  the  making,  premising  that  for 
Parts ^  t^1*S  wor^  a  s^ow'sett:'ng  flexible  glue  is 
desirable — carpenters’  glue  is  too  harsh, 
and  sets  too  quickly.  Take  the  first  pair  of  strips  (A,  on 
Fig.  9),  brush  them  thoroughly  with  the  warm  glue,  and 

lay  them  in  position  on  the 
face  piece,  keeping  flush  to 
the  top  and  bottom.  Then 
glue  and  put  on  the  smaller 
strips,  keeping  them  even 
both  inside  and  at  the  outer 
edges.  It  is  important  that 
the  center  opening  is  square 
and  the  previously  drawn 
lines  on  the  face  piece  will 
help  in  placing  the  strips 
accurately.  Allow  the  em¬ 
bryo  frame  to  “set”  for  about  fifteen  minutes,  having 
it  on  a  smooth  flat  table  under  an  even  weight. 

Then  proceed  to  glue  and  apply  the  second  set  of 
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strips,  which  are  designed  to  “cross  corners”  with  the 
first  set.  This  set,  being  narrower,  and  placed  flush  on 
the  outer  edges  of  the  frame,  provides  the  rabbet,  and 
the  appearance  of  the  frame  at  this  stage  is  something 
like  Fig.  10.  Lay  it  aside  under  pressure  another  quar¬ 
ter  of  an  hour  to  “  set,” 
after  which  cut  out  the 
opening  through  the  face 
piece  with  a  sharp  knife — 
such  a  knife  as  shown  in 
Fig.  3  will  be  suitable. 

The  edges  of  the  first  set 
of  strips  serve  as  a  guide 
for  this  cutting,  which  must 
be  done  smoothly,  with 
clean  corners — a  “wabble” 
at  this  point  will  show 

very  disagreeably  in  the  finished  frame.  As  the  pulp- 
board  is  easy  to  cut,  there  ought  to  be  no  trouble  in 
getting  a  smooth,  even  edge. 

It  will  be  sometimes  an  advantage  if 
the  face  of  the  opening  is  carefully  and 
slightly  rounded,  which  can  be  readily 
done  with  any  scraping  edge  or  with  a  shoemaker’s  rasp. 
When  the  opening  is  finished,  put  the  uncovered  frame 
away  under  even  pressure  to  dry — it  ought  to  stand  over¬ 
night.  (My  practice  is  to  make  up  a  number  of  the  un¬ 
covered  frames  in  various  sizes  at  once,  and  keep  them 
until  ready  to  use,  then  applying  any  color  or  texture  of 
cloth  demanded  by  the  picture  to  be  mounted.  Special 
shapes  and  sizes,  of  course,  will  need  to  be  specially 
made. ) 

.  Next  comes  the  covering.  Binders’ 

.  ov®nnS  cloth  comes  in  rolls,  and  varies  from 

ie  rame  to  ^g  jnc}les  jn  width ,  the  whole  roll 
containing  30  to  40  yards.  The  textures  found  most  use¬ 
ful  are  known  as  “  Art  Vellum,”  “  Vellum  de  Luxe,” 
Buckram,”  etc.  Any  binder  will  have  a  sample  book 
showing  shades  and  patterns.  Of  course  any  cloth  could 
be  used  for  covering  the  frame,  or  any  paper,  for  that 
matter;  or  it  could  be  painted,  gilded  or  enameled. 
The  worker  can  turn  his  fancy  loose — the  cardboard 
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frame  is  good  material  for  his  decorative  ideas  !  But 
presuming  on  the  practice  of  using  binders’  cloth,  I  say 
that  we  take  a  piece  of  it,  cut  a  full  inch  and  a  half 
larger  than  the  frame  each  way — 13  Yz  x  15K  would  be 
the  size  for  our  experimental  frame.  Lay  the  cloth  face 
down  on  a  clean  board,  and  brush  into  its  back  the  hot 
flexible  glue,  working  clear  to  the  edges,  but  leaving  a 
clean  space  of  no  certain  area  in  the  center,  merely  to 
save  dirty  fingers.  The  glued  cloth  should  lie  untouched 
for  about  two  minutes,  to  give  it  a  chance  to  become 
evenly  moistened  with  the  glue,  thus  avoiding  wrinkles 
later.  Lay  the  frame  face  down  upon  the  glued  cloth, 
and  very  carefully  draw  the  edges  over  the  edges  of  the 
frame. 

Now,  cut  out  the  center,  using  a  knife,  and  allowing 
something  less  than  an  inch  on  each  side  for  “turn-in.” 
The  cloth  when  glued  is  quite  flexible,  and  it  must  be 
worked  carefully  around  the  central  opening,  smoothing 
it  down  into  the  rabbet.  The  diagram  in  Fig.  11  will 
show  how  the  corners  of  the  cloth  should  be  cut,  after 
the  frame  is  laid  upon  it,  to  facilitate  folding.  Inside,  a 
simple  diagonal  nick  will  help  the  turning-in.  In  work¬ 
ing  on  the  face,  use  the  hand  only;  to  smooth  the  cloth 
into  the  rabbet,  a  bone  “folder”  or  any  similar  round- 
edged  tool  may  be  employed. 

There  is  a  procedure  which  practice  has  shown  to  be 
the  best  for  this  covering  work.  Referring  to  Fig.  11, 
it  is  as  follows;  First ,  cut  the  corners  with  scissors,  as 
marked  at  C.  Second,  turn  in  the  edges  marked  A. 
Third,  turn  in  the  edges  marked  B,  and  nick  the  corners 
into  shape  with  scissors  and  thumb-nail,  working  the 
cloth  inside  the  rabbet  with  the  “folder.” 

When  this  covering  is  done,  the  frame 
will  look  like  Fig.  12  on  the  back.  It  is 
e  icture  tjlen  reajy  for  the  g]ass  and  picture. 

The  former  should  be  carefully  cleaned,  particularly  on 
the  side  to  go  next  the  picture,  and  both  it  and  the  pic¬ 
ture  laid  in  the  rabbet,  to  which  they  may  need  to  be 
fitted.  A  piece  of  paper  should  be  laid  over  the  back  of 
the  picture. 

Now  take  the  back  piece  formerly  alluded  to,  and  cut 
openings — mere  slits—  in  it  about  two  inches  from  the 
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top,  and  from  each  side,  through  which  slip  a  strong 
linen  strip  or  cord.  Paste  down  on  this,  inside ,  a  rein¬ 
forcing  piece  of  strong  paper  or  cloth.  Then  coat  the 
back  piece  carefully  with  glue  around  its  edges,  and  lay 
it  on  the  frame  with  its  picture,  covering  the  turned-in 
cloth,  and  leaving  a  neatly  even  margin  all  around. 
Press  this  down,  place  it  under  a  moderate  weight  until 
dry,  and  ycur  picture  is  framed. 

.  I  suppose  this  monograph  would  not 
e'prints  comP^ete  within  its  restricted  sphere 

if  it  did  not  make  mention  of  the  method 
to  be  followed  in  removing  a  print  from  the  mount.  The 
use  of  extra-hot  pressure  has  already  been  described  in 
the  case  of  the  dry-mounting  process.  As  regards  prints 
affixed  to  the  mount  with  other  adhesives,  such  as 
starch,  dextrine,  gelatine,  etc.,  there  is  only  one  for¬ 
mula,  and  that  a  very  simple  one.  It  is:  Remove  the 
mount  from  the  print,  not  the  print  from  the  mount.  In 
other  words,  the  plan  to  follow  is  to  pare  off  the  mount 
with  a  sharp  knife,  starting  from  the  back,  and  then, 
when  it  has  thus  been  cut  away  as  close  as  possible, 
soak  in  tepid  water  and  remove  the  remainder  by  gentle 
friction  with  the  finger.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN. 


^otes  nub  Comment 

Dr.  Otto  Schott,  the  founder  of  the  well-known 
optical  glass  works  at  Jena,  whence  come  the  wonder¬ 
ful  glasses  which  have  made  the  modern  anastigmat 
possible,  has  been  visiting  the  United  States,  and  was 
the  guest  of  the  Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical  Co.,  of 
Rochester.  Dr.  Schott  and  his  wife  reached  New  York 
late  in  September,  and  went  directly  to  the  Seattle 
Exposition,  visiting  the  principal  cities  and  scenes  of 
interest  throughout  the  West. 

When  the  late  Professor  Abbe  was  working  out  the 
practical  application  of  his  optical  theories,  he  was  con¬ 
fronted  with  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  suitable  glasses. 
This  was  as  far  back  as  1876.  In  response  to  his  call 
for  volunteers  who  would  provide  material  in  the  shape 
of  new  optical  glasses,  Dr.  Schott  entered  the  field  and, 
after  years  of  systematic  experiment,  succeded  in  pro¬ 
ducing  what  was  needed.  The  new  glasses  made  at  the 
Schott  Works  were  tested  by  Professor  Abbe,  and  it 
became  possible  with  them  to  establish  a  definite  rela¬ 
tionship  between  given  chemical  compositions  and 
optical  results.  So  great  was  the  interest  aroused  in 
this  work  that  the  German  government  lent  its  financial 
aid,  and  today  the  glass  works  at  Jena  are  famous 
throughout  the  world. 

4 

Ibso  is  the  name  given  to  a  new  between-the-lens 
shutter,  constructed  on  the  sector  system,  giving  speeds 
or  exposures  from  Tiju  of  a  second  to  one  second,  with 
bulb  and  time  exposures  as  usual,  and  a  safety  lock 
which  prevents  accidental  exposure.  The  Ibso  has  few 
parts,  and  its  lightness  and  simplicity  of  operation 
together  with  its  excellent  finish  and  workmanship  make 
it  a  very  desirable  shutter  for  the  hand  camerist. 
Despite  its  special  features  and  capacity  for  high  speed 
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work,  the  Ibso  is  retailed  at  a  very  moderate  price.  The 
Ibso  shutter  can  be  obtained  through  any  dealer,  Burke 
&  James,  Chicago,  being  the  American  agents. 

Announcement  is  made  that  the  Jury  of  the  Sixth  In¬ 
ternational  Photographic  Salon  will  be  composed  as 
follows:  William  Henry  Fox,  Director  of  the  Herron 
Art  Institute  of  Indianapolis  ;  A.  H.  Griffith,  Director 
of  the  Museum  of  Art  of  Detroit;  John  C.  Johnson,  a 
pupil  of  Whistler;  E.  H.  Osthaus,  a  well-known  painter 
of  landscapes  and  animals  ;  and  George  W.  Stevens, 
Director  of  the  Toledo  Museum  of  Art.  Communica¬ 
tions  concerning  the  Sixth  Salon  may  be  addressed 
to  Mr.  George  W.  Stevens,  at  the  (Toledo)  Museum 
of  Art. 

£ 

Quite  a  number  of  inquiries  have  reached  us  asking 
where  transparent  oil  colors,  suitable  for  lantern-slide 
coloring,  can  be  obtained.  For  the  information  of  those 
interested  in  this  branch  of  work,  we  would  advise  that 
Winsor  &  Newton,  Ltd.,  298  Broadway,  New  York, 
offer  two  sets  of  oil  colors,  media  and  brushes  for  color¬ 
ing  lantern  slides,  in  which  the  lantern-slide  colorist  will 
find  all  his  needs  supplied.  Particulars  of  these  sets  may 
be  found  among  the  advertisements  in  this  number. 

£ 

Readers  who  can  spare  clean,  perfect  copies  of  The 
Photo-Miniature  Nos.  2,  3,  5,  8,  10,  11,  15,  16, 
22,  24,  26,  29,  36,  51,  54,  61,  67  and  75,  will  confer  a 
favor  by  sending  us  a  list  of  what  they  can  supply. 
These  numbers  are  desired  to  complete  sets  of  the  ma¬ 
gazine,  and  we  will  gladly  pay  a  premium  over  and 
above  the  published  price  per  copy. 

* 

An  attractive  little  story,  titled  “  The  Sun  Wor¬ 
shipper,”  comes  to  us  from  the  Defender  Photo  Supply 
Company,  of  Rochester.  It  fits  the  waistcoat  pocket,  is 
attractively  illustrated,  and  well  worth  sending  for. 
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We  are  advised  by  the  C.  P.  Goerz  American  Optical 
Company,  of  New  York,  and  Burke  &  James,  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  that  arrangements  have  been  made  by  which  Burke 
&  James  will  hereafter  be  the  sole  distributing  agents 
for  Goerz  lenses  in  Chicago  and  the  middle  western 
states.  Burke  &  James,  in  accordance  with  this  arrange¬ 
ment,  will  carry  in  stock  a  complete  line  of  the  products 
of  the  C.  P.  Goerz  American  Optical  Co.,  for  the 
prompt  filling  of  all  orders.  As  they  will  be  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  give  the  same  terms  and  conditions  of  sale  as  can 
be  obtained  from  the  C.  P.  Goerz  Company  direct, 
dealers  in  the  Middle  West  can  save  time  by  forwarding 
their  orders  to  Burke  &  James  from  this  date  forward. 

The  demand  for  “  Anastigmatics,”  that  clever  little 
booklet  about  lenses  published  by  the  Bausch  &  Lomb 
Optical  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  has  necessitated  a  second 
edition,  which  is  now  ready  for  distribution.  Most 
dealers  have  supplies  of  this  little  book,  but,  if  not 
readily  obtainable,  a  post-card  to  the  Bausch  &  Lomb 
Optical  Co.,  Rochester,  will  bring  a  copy. 

The  list  of  awards  at  the  International  Photographic 
Exposition  at  Dresden  has  been  published.  It  includes 
many  awards  made  to  American  exhibitors  in  all  the 
photographic  departments  of  the  Exposition,  but  the 
list  is  too  lengthy  for  publication  here. 

We  may  note,  however,  that  special  awards  of  honor  go 
to  the  Harvard  College  Observatory;  Percival  Lowell, 
Flagstaff,  Arizona;  Prof.  G.  Hale,  Pasadena,  California; 
and  Prof.  R.  W.  Wood,  Baltimore,  Maryland,  for 
prominent  achievements  in  astronomical  and  color 
photography. 

Gold  medals  in  professional  photography  go  to  F.  A. 
Bradley,  E.  B.  Core,  Gertrude  Kasebier,  and  Pirie 
MacDonald,  New  York;  J.  C.  Strauss,  St.  Louis; 
Frank  Scott  Clark,  Detroit:  Eugene  Hutchinson,  Chi¬ 
cago  ;  E.  E.  Doty,  Belding,  Michigan,  and  Elias 
Goldensky,  Philadelphia.  In  the  industrial  section,  no 
American  firms  exhibited  except  the  German  branch  of 
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the  Eastman  Kodak  Company,  whose  exhibit  was  not 
entered  in  the  competition.  Awards  of  honor  in  this 
department  went  to  Lumiere  Brothers  for  advancement 
in  color  photography,  to  C.  P.  Goerz  and  Voigtlander 
&  Sohn  for  progress  in  photographic  optics,  and  to  the 
firm  of  E.  Schering. 

* 

The  new  catalogue  just  published  by  the  C.  P.  Goerz 
American  Optical  Company,  79  East  130th  Street,  New 
York,  is  notable,  even  among  the  many  excellent  lists 
put  out  by  this  firm,  by  reason  of  its  richness  of  infor¬ 
mation  about  lenses,  and  beautifully  printed  illustrations, 
showing  the  capacity  of  the  Goerz  lenses  in  different 
departments  of  photographic  work.  The  notes  and  defi¬ 
nitions  of  astigmatism,  spherical  aberration,  chromatic 
aberration,  coma,  curvature  of  field,  depth  of  focus, 
speed,  covering  power  and  angle  of  view,  are  clear  and 
concise  and  give  the  catalogue  permanent  value.  The 
examples  of  the  use  of  lens  formulae,  enabling  the  reader 
to  find  the  relation  between  the  size  of  the  object,  the 
size  of  the  image,  and  the  focal  length  of  the  lens, 
hyperfocal  distances,  and  exposures  in  telephotography, 
are  also  very  useful.  Following  these,  we  have  practical 
information  on  the  choice  of  a  lens  according  to  its  use, 
fully  detailed  descriptions  covering  the  different  lenses 
manufactured  by  C.  P.  Goerz,  the  XexcelL  Sector  shut¬ 
ter,  ordinary  and  stereoscopic,  the  Tenax  shutter,  the 
Ango  (Goerz  Anschutz)  Folding  Camera,  the  telephoto 
Ango,  and  the  tropical  Ango,  the  Goerz  Stereoscope, 
the  Vest  Pocket  Tenax  Camera  and  Enlarger,  the  new 
Goerz  Folding  Reflex  Camera,  the  Autofoc-Tenax,  the 
Manufoc-Tenax,  the  Goerz  Special  Balloon  Camera, 
with  focal-plane  shutter,  which  makes  use  of  the  Lvn- 
keioscope  of  twenty-four  inches  focal  length,  together 
with  the  Goerz  ray  screens,  focusing  glasses,  binocu¬ 
lars  and  sundries.  As  these  items  indicate,  the  range  of 
the  Goerz  specialties  has  been  considerably  enlarged  of 
late,  and  the  reader  who  desires  to  be  informed  about 
the  new  helps  and  conveniences  available  should  get  a 
copy  of  this  new  Goerz  catalogue  and  give  it  the  care¬ 
ful  reading  it  deserves.  Copies  can  be  had  from  the 
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address  given  above,  upon  request,  accompanied  by  six 
cents  for  postage. 

4 

More  than  one  reader  of  The  PHOTO-MlNIATURE 
No.  97  has  expressed  to  us  his  disappointment  over  the 
difficulty  of  finding  in  the  American  market  some  of  the 
small  hand  cameras  of  European  manufacture.  We, 
therefore,  note  with  pleasure  that  the  Gaumont  Com¬ 
pany,  124  East  25th  Street,  New  York,  is  now  intro¬ 
ducing  in  America  the  famous  Block-Note  cameras, 
which,  for  fineness  and  accuracy  of  construction  with 
extreme  lightness  and  lack  of  bulk  and  size,  are  un¬ 
equaled  by  any  other  instruments  of  their  class.  Messrs. 
Gaumont  have  published  a  catalogue  describing  and  illus¬ 
trating  the  Block-Notes  Nos.  1  and  2,  together  with 
the  Stereo  Block-Note  No.  2,  which  can  be  had  on 
application  ;  those  who  can,  however,  should  take  the 
opportunity  of  a  personal  examination  of  the  Block- 
Note,  by  which  alone  its  many  remarkable  features  and 
exquisite  quality  of  workmanship  can  be  properly 
appreciated.  An  illustration  may  be  of  interest.  Block- 
Note  No.  1,  when  closed,  measures  only  1x2  '2x3  Vi 
inches,  thus  fitting  the  vest  pocket,  or  the  ladies’  hand¬ 
bag,  with  a  weight  of  only  ten  ounces.  This  little 
camera  takes  plates  2x«  x  1  H  inches,  and  the  instrument 
is  brought  into  position,  shutter  set  and  finder  ready  for 
use,  by  two  simple  movements.  The  lenses  supplied 
with  the  Block-Notes  are  of  the  highest  grade  only — 
Zeiss,  Goerz  or  Voigtlander.  This  fact,  together  with 
the  rigidity  of  the  apparatus  and  the  smooth  movement 
of  the  shutter,  assures  the  highest  quality  of  optical 
definition  in  the  negatives,  which,  in  turn,  makes  the 
obtaining  of  fine  enlargements  from  these  small  nega¬ 
tives  a  simple  and  satisfactory  operation.  For  the  tour¬ 
ist,  scientist  or  specialist,  as  well  as  for  the  amateur 
who  wants  the  best  possible  results  without  bulkiness 
in  apparatus,  the  Block-Note  is  an  inspiration. 


Spooks  anti  Prints 

All  books  noticed  in  these  pages  may  be  obtained 
from  the  publishers  of  The  Photo- Miniature, 
and  will  be  promptly  forwarded,  postpaid,  to  any 
address  on  receipt  of  the  publishers’  prices  as 
here  quoted. 

London.  By  Alvin  Langdon  Coburn.  20  plates;  with 
an  introduction  by  H.  Belloc,  M.  P.,  New  York,  Bren- 
tano’s.  London.  Duckworth  &  Co.  Price  $6. 

Under  this  alluring  title  Mr.  Coburn  has  gathered  a 
remarkable  series  of  photographs,  taken  from  negatives 
made  during  the  last  five  years,  giving  us  his  impressions 
of  the  great  metropolis.  Mr.  Coburn’s  views  of  London 
are  interpretations  rather  than  matter-of-fact  records  of 
the  great  city.  To  their  making  he  has  brought  a  lively 
imagination,  together  with  a  keenly  sympathetic  appre¬ 
ciation  of  beauty.  His  London  is  perhaps  not  the  London 
with  which  the  man  on  the  street  is  familiar.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  it  is  always  London — as  an  artist  sees  it,  or  as  a  poet 
would  make  us  see  it. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  beautiful  prints  in  gum 
and  platinotype  by  which  Mr.  Coburn  has  made  his  re¬ 
putation.  Latterly  he  has  come  to  recognize  in  photo¬ 
gravure  a  method  capable  of  producing  prints  compar¬ 
able  to  his  highest  achievements  in  gum  platinotype  and, 
at  the  same  time,  a  method  which  enables  him  to  make 
such  a  publication  as  the  present  one  possible.  Every 
plate  in  the  series  under  notice  has  been  made  by  Mr. 
Coburn  himself  and  the  prints  pulled  by  his  own  hands  ; 
so  that  the  possessor  of  this  portfolio  has,  at  a  very  slight 
cost,  twenty  original  prints  by  Coburn,  which,  as  indi¬ 
vidual  prints  in  gum  platinotype,  could  not  be  purchased 
for  fifty  times  the  price  of  the  portfolio. 

We  note  that  Mr.  Coburn  is  at  present  exhibiting  at 
the  autumn  Salon  of  the  Goupil  Gallery,  London,  the 
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original  photographs  of  the  subjects  in  his  “  London  ” 
portfolio.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  shall  have  this  exhi¬ 
bition  among  the  winter’s  offerings  at  the  Photo-Secession 
galleries. 

Photographic  Optics  and  Color  Photography ,  including 
the  Camera,  Kinematograph,  Optical  Lantern,  and  the 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Image  Formation,  by  George 
Lindsay  Johnson,  M.  A.,  M.  D.  ;  404  pages,  with  14 
full-page  plates,  5  in  color  and  170  illustrations  in  the 
text.  Price  $3  net.  New  York,  D.  Van  Nostrand 
Company. 

The  complaint  is  sometimes  made  that  our  photo¬ 
graphic  text-books  lack  seriousness  and  thoroughness, 
and  do  not  sufficiently  take  account  of  the  scientific  side 
of  the  subjects  they  discuss.  Those  who  seek  a  compre¬ 
hensive  text-book  of  photographic  optics  and  color 
photography,  in  which  the  subject  is  treated  with  that 
precision  and  thoroughness  it  deserves,  will  find  in  the 
work  here  noticed  a  volume  which  will  abundantly  sat¬ 
isfy  their  aspiration.  The  need  for  a  deliberate  and  well- 
digested  summary  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  photo¬ 
graphic  optics,  and  its  close  relationship  with  the  many 
new  problems  in  color  photography,  has  long  been 
apparent.  Those  who  seek  up-to-date  information  in 
this  department  will  find  Dr.  Johnson’s  work  a  veritable 
storehouse  of  interest.  The  chapter  dealing  with  the 
optical  lantern  is  particularly  welcome,  as  including 
descriptions  and  illustrations  of  recent  apparatus.  The 
appendix  contains  many  useful  tables  and  formulae. 


PRICE*  1 5  CENTS 


Htwriran  Annual 
of  piiotograpljc 

M  1910  m 


General  Sale*  Agent* 

GEORGE  MURPHY.  Inc. 

57  EAST  NINTH  STREET.  NEW  YORK 
SOLE  AMERICAN  AGENTS  FOR  ROSS  LENSES. 


Ready  November  25 

THE  AMERICAN  ANNUAL 
OF  PHOTOGRAPHY,  1910 

The  World’s  Finest  and  Most  Popular  Annual 
Full  of  Interesting  and  Practical  Information 
More  than  Two  Hundred  Beautiful  Pictures 
Thirty-two  Supplements  in  Color 
Royal  Velox  Frontispiece,  Re-developed  and  Waxed 
A  Complete  Photographic  Formulary 

The  Best  of  All  the  Annuals 

Paper  Covers  75  cents.  Postage  15  cents  extra 
Clothbound  Edition  $1.25.  Postage  20  cents  extra 

GET  IT  FROM  YOUR  DEALER 

SOLE  TRADE  AGENTS:  GEO.  MURPHY,  INC.,  NEW  YORK 
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NEGATIVE  MAKING  SIMPLIFIED 


clear,  brilliant  negatives,  without  fog,  and  possessing  har¬ 
monious  contrasts  are  easily  and  surely  secured  by  using 

THE  EAGLE  ADJUSTABLE 
DEVELOPING  TANK 

PATENT  APPLIED  FOR 

The  use  of  this  tank  does  away  with  all  dark¬ 
room  troubles,  making  development  a  pleasure. 

Peculiarly  adapted  for  Orthochromatic  plates  or 
cut  films,  and  for  all  difficult  exposures. 

No  experience  necessary  to  get  perfect  results. 
It  has  a  removable  rack  which  is  adjustable  to 
smaller  sizes. 

Special  device  for  telling  when  plates  are 
immersed. 

No  loose  parts.  The  best  tank  in  the  market. 


Prices : 

ZINC,  for  developing  and  Iv  ashing  only 

No.  1— 3K  x  4V\  and  smaller  .  $1.00 

2 —  4  x  5  and  smaller  .  .  1.00 

3— 5x7  and  smaller  .  .  1.50 

4 —  6/2  x  8/2  and  smaller  .  .  1.75 

5— 8x10  and  smaller  .  .  2.00 

NICKEL  PLATED,  for  developing,  fixing 
and  Ivashing 

No.  6—  3lA  x  4%  and  smaller  .  .  $2.00 

7 —  4  x  5  and  smaller  .  •  2.00 

8— 5x7  and  smaller  .  .  3.00 

9 —  6/2  x  8/2  and  smaller  .  .  3.50 

10 — 8  x  10  and  smaller  .  .  5.00 

NEW  PROFESSIONAL  SIZES  MADE  IN  BRASS,  NICKEL  PLATED 

No.  11.— 5  x  7  holds  24  plates  singly,  or  48  back  to  back,  .  .  $6.00 

No.  12.-8x10  “  12  “  “  24  “  “  .  .  „  7.50 

All  Eagle  Tanks  are  adjustable  for  smaller  sizes. 

Eagle  Tank  Developing  Powders.  6  for  25  cents.  Each  powder  makes 
28  ounces,  20-minutes  developer 

CUT  FILM  CARRIERS 


2%  x  3^—3/^  x  4/£— 3/£  x  5/4 — 4  x  5  any  size  ....  each  15c. 
5x7 . 20c. 


EAGLE  TANK  THERMOMETER 

Gives  the  exact  temperature  of  the  developer  at  a  glance.  Fits  the  pouring 
chamber  of  Eagle  Tank  or  can  be  fastened  to  side  of  tank  or  graduate.  55c. 

&sk  your  dealer  to  sholv  you  the  Eagle  tank 

GEORGE  MURPHY,  Inc. 

57  EAST  9th  STREET, 
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NEW  YORK 


ROSS  LENSES 

Unequaled  for 

GRAFLEX,  REFLEX 
and  MOVING  PICTURE 
PHOTOGRAPHY 

ROSS  HOMOCENTRIC,  Series  “C,”  F  6.3 
ROSS  HOMOCENTRIC,  Series  “B,”  F  5.6 
ROSS  ZEISS  TESSAR,  Series  Vila,  F  6.3 
ROSS  ZEISS  TESSAR,  Series  lc,  F  4.5 

For  Portrait,  Group,  Interior  and  Field 

ROSS  HOMOCENTRIC  LENSES 

F  5.6,  F  6.3  and  F  8 

ROSS  TELEPHOTO  LENSES 
ROSS  WIDE  ANGLE  LENSES 
ROSS  STUDIO  LENSES 
ROSS  “SPECIAL”  LENSES 

In  cells  fitting  all  shutters 

Send  for  Detailed  Catalogue 

American  Agents 

GEORGE  MURPHY,  Inc. 

57  East  9th  Street  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
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Some  More  Technical  Matter  About 

THE  MULTI -SPEED  SHUTTER 


CONTINUATION 


We  have  explained  in  the  last  issue  of  this  magazine 
how  the  speeds  are  gotten  with  a  comparatively  weak 
spring,  and  will  add  to  this,  that  friction  is  nearly  elim¬ 
inated  by  running  the  blade  ring  on  nicely  adjusted 
ball  races. 

THE  INCREASE  OF  DEFINITION  is  caused  by 
the  mechanical  timing  of  blades,  which  when  starting 
move  in  a  straight  direction  against  a  fixed  pin,  are 
quickly  thrown  over  by  passing  the  pin  on  short  lever¬ 
age  and  close  slowly  as  the  centers  move  away  from 
the  pin.  Thus  the  smallest  stop  values  are  relatively 
open  the  longest,  imprinting  an  increase  of  definition 
on  objects  out  of  focus. 

At  the  same  time  the  pivoting  of  blades  on  driving 
ring  causes  them  to  be  carried  around  the  lens  and 
they  close  from  a  different  point  of  circumference, 
allowing  more  exposure  of  corner  rays  than  center 
rays.  This  excess  exposure  is  plainly  seen  in  the 
shape  of  a  diagonal  MALTESE  CROSS.  It  results, 4n 
overcoming  VIGNETTING  on  high  speeds,  such  as 
is  so  often  noticed  with  fast  focal-plane  exposures. 

(To  be  continued) 

One  Year’s  Guarantee.  Two  Weeks*  Trial 

Regular  shutter  for  film  and  plate  cameras 
Professional  shutter  for  plate  cameras 
Reflecting  shutter  for  reflecting  cameras 
Small  shutter  for  3,  3A,  4  Kodak,  4x5  and  5x7  cameras 
Medium  shutter  for  4A  Kodak,  5x7  and  x  8^2  cameras 

For  further  particulars  apply  through  your  dealer  or  direct  to 

MULTI-SPEED  SHUTTER  CO. 

Note  Change  of  Address: -159-161  XV.  24th  St.,  New  York  City 
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ARGO  SODA 


This  side  developed  with  This  side  developed  with 

ordinary  Metol-Hydro  De-  ordinary  Metol-Hydro  De¬ 
veloper  compounded  with  veloper  compounded  with 
Two  Sodas.  I  Argo  Soda. 

PRINTED  ON  PAPER  FOUR  YEARS  OLD 

Get  a  Sample  of  Argo  Soda 

DEFENDER  PHOTO  SUPPLY  CO. 
Argo  Park,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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New 

Goerz 

Catalog 


EVERY  ONE  interested  in  photography  and  in 
doing  better  photographic  work,  should  have 
a  copy  of  this  new  catalog. 

As  a  means  to  better  photography,  the  lens  is 
of  firSt  importance.  We  claim  that 


GOERZ  LENSES 


are  the  best  means  to  that  end.  The  catalog  tells  why,  in  an  un¬ 
derstandable  way,  and  shows  proof  in  the  shape  of  many  and  varied 
illustrations.  It  gives,  besides,  much  valuable  general  information  on 
the  lens  question. 

You  will  be  interested,  too,  in  the  new  Goerz  Cameras:  the  Vest 
Pocket  Tenax,  the  Pocket  Tenax  and  the  folding  Reflex.  Then  there 
is  the  new  Tenax  shutter  and  the  Yellow  Ray  Filters — but  get  a  copy 
and  see  for  yourself.  It  may  be  had  for  6  cents  to  cover  cost  of  mailing, 
We  would  also  appreciate  it  if  you  would  mention  this  magazine  and 
your  dealer’s  name  when  writing  us,  or  if  you  prefer 


Ask  your  dealer  for  a  copy,  free 


Among  the  most  recent  of  the  numerous  triumphs  of  Goerz  lenses,  is 
this Practically  all  the  photographic  work  on  the  successful  Peary 
North  Pole  Expedition,  was  done  with  the  Goerz  lens. 


C.  P.  GOERZ  AMERICAN  OPTICAL  COMPANY 

Office  and  Factory:  79  East  130th  St.,  NEW  YORK 


Dealers’  Distributing  Agencies:  For  Middle  West,  Burke  &  James,  Chicago; 
Pacific  Coast,  Hirsch  &  Kaiser,  San  Francisco;  Canada,  R.  F.  Smith,  Montreal. 
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SYLVAR 

LENSES 

FOR  SMALL 

HAND 

CAMERAS 


THE  SYLVAR  LENS. — A  symmetrical  anas- 
tigmat,  fl 6  8,  yielding  extreme  sharpness,  doubling 
the  hand-camera  speed,  giving  quality  and  tone  to 
your  hand -camera  and  insuring  better  pictures. 


SERIES  III,  No.  3  A.  Ready  to  fit  a  3  A  Folding  Pocket 
Kodak,  same  focus  as  Kodak.  In  handsome 
case,  only  $25.50. 


SERIES  III,  No.  4  A.  Ready  to  fit  a  4  A  Folding  Pocket 


Kodak,  same  focus  as  Kodak.  In  handsome 
case,  only  $34.50. 


Circulars  on  application 
A  full  list  of  sizes 
Lenses  sent  on  trial 


}  SYLVAR  LENSES 


FOR  ENLARGING 
WITH 

SOLDAK 

CAMERAS 

THE  NEW  SOLDAK.  A  camera 
for  enlarging  from  small  nega¬ 
tives  up  to  1 6x20 .  Sets  by  an  auto¬ 
matic  scale,  without  focusing. 
Soldak,  16x20,  and  Sylvar,  $60 
Soldak,  16x20,  without  lens,  $40 


G.  GENNERT,  24-26  E.  13th  St.,  NEW  YORK 
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THE  1-A  GRAFLEX 

Is  the  most  compact  and  efficient  camera  of  the 
reflecting  type  ever  produced.  It  combines  all  of 
the  exclusive  Graflex  features,  including  reflecting 
mirror,  focal  plane  shutter,  safety  lock,  large 
rigid  front  and  uses  regular  1-A  Kodak  Film  for 
pictures  2^x4  V2  inches. 

SPECIFICATIONS 

Outside  dimensions,  closed,  5  x  9^x3  inches.  Weight,  59  ounces 

PRICE 


1-A  Graflex,  without  lens  - 

Fitted  with  Zeiss  Kodak  Anastigmat  No.  2,  F-6.3 
Fitted  with  B.  &  L.  Zeiss-Tessar  Ic  No.  14,  F-4.5 
Fitted  with  B.  &  L.  Zeiss-Tessar  lib  No.  4,  F-6.3 
Fitted  with  Cooke  Lens  Series  IV  No.  25,  F-5.6 

Send  for  Graflex  catalogue 

FOLMER  &  SCHWING  DIVISION 

Eastman  Kodak  Company 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
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$60  00 
82  00 
100  50 
94  50 
98  00 


3iu*ner-3teieh 

Convertible 
Anastigmat  f-6.8 

The  Perfect  American  Lens 

Every  photographer  must  admit  that  three  lenses 
are  better  than  one  and  a  convertible  lens  is  of  more 
practical  value  than  a  lens  which  only  makes  an 
image  of  one  size. 

Each  of  the  single  combinations  of  the  Turner- 
Reich  is  a  perfectly  corrected  lens  of  great  covering 
power  and  rapidity.  Together  they  form  a  doublet 
of  superlative  quality  without  any  of  the  disadvantages 
common  to  other  anastigmat  lenses. 

You  may  order  a  Turner- Reich  from  any  dealer 
for  1 0  days’  trial. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  our  1909  catalogue  of 
Korona  cameras  and  lenses. 

Gundlach-Manhattan  Optical  Co. 

757  South  Clinton  Ave.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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Ingento  Trimming  Boards 

Made  of  the  best  material  throughout.  Concave  blades 
of  the  best  tool  steel,  will  accurately  cut  from  thin  tissue 
paper  to  heavy  cardboard. 

A  heavy  spiral  spring  and  cam  keep  the  blades  in  perfect 
contact  at  the  cutting  point  and  prevent  the  paper  from  mov¬ 
ing  while  cutting.  The  Keen  cutting  blades  are  of  the  same 
steel  as  is  used  in  large  paper  cutting  machines. 

All  parts  are  heavy  and  solid. 

Ingento  Trimming  Boards  are  built  for  work  and  arc  a  pleasure  to  operate. 
Don't  purchase  until  you  have  tested  the  Ingento.  Sizes  from  5  to  IS  inches. 

PRICES:  from  $.40  to  $7.00 
ASK  YOUR  DEALER  OR  WRITE  US  FOR  CIRCULAR. 


BUR.  ML  fx  JAMES 


mg 


Bevel  Your 
Own  Mounts 


c.  With  this  little  instrument  you 
can  easily  and  quickly  bevel  your  own 
cards.  Just  as  easy  as  trimming  a  print. 

The  Ingento  Beveler 

will  bevel  perfectly  any  thickness  of  photographic  cardboard,  enabling  you 
to  make  finished  card  mounts  any  desired  size.  An  ingenious,  durable 
instrument  that  you  simply  cannot  afford  to  be  without.  Cannot  get 

out  of  order.  Always  ready  for  use. 

PRICE  $1.50 

At  your  dealers  or  write  us. 


BURKE  6k  JAMES 


A.  |f&  JACKSON  BLVD. 

Avci  .  CHICAGO 
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Bausch  &  Lomb-Zeiss 
Tessar  Lens 

and  New  Compound  Shutter 

IN  PHOTOGRAPHY  the  tools  we  work  with  have  about  as  much 
to  do  with  our  results  as  our  own  knowledge  and  skill. 

<1  That  is  why  those  who  use  this  famous  lens  and  shutter  get  such 
universally  good  results. 

tj  Here  you  have  a  lens  with  speed,  definition  and  covering  power,  the 
qualities  essential  for  the  production  of  good  negatives,  and  having  a 
range  practically  unlimited  from  swift-moving  objects  to  delicate  land¬ 
scapes  seen  in  the  fading  light. 

•J  And  matched  with  this  is  the  best  of  all  between-the-lens  shutters. 
<J  When  you  work  with  such  tools  as  these  you  can  naturally  get  results 
that  the  ordinary  lens  and  shutter  will  not  give  you. 

q  Send  for  NEW  ANAST1GMATICS. 

CJ  PRISM  is  our  little  lens  expositor.  Send  for  Copy  H,  free  on  request. 


Our  Name  on  a  ‘Photographic  Lens,  Microscope,  Field 
Glass,  Laboratory  apparatus.  Engineering  or  any  other 
Scientific  Instrument  is  our  Guarantee. 


Bausch  &  [omb  Optical  (o. 

NEW  YORK  WASHINGTON  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

LONDON  ROCHESTER,,  N.Y.  FRANKFORT 
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From  the 
cutting  of 
the  seal  to 
the  devel¬ 
oping  of 
the  film, 
simplicity  is  the 
very  keynote  of  the 

Premo  Film  Pack 


Loading 

Cut  or  break  seal,  open  back  of  camera,  drop  in  pack  and  it’s 
done  ir,  daylight. 

Exposing 

Change  film  for  successive  exposures  by  merely  pulling  out 
from  the  top  successive  paper  tabs. 


Developing 

Films  may  be  automatically  developed  in  the  simple,  inex¬ 
pensive  Premo  Film  Pack  Tank,  assuring  the  beginner  as  good 
negatives  from  every  pack  as  the  most  experienced  photographer 
could  secure.  And  one  or  more  films  can  be  removed  for 
development  at  any  time. 


Our  illustrated  catalogue  describes  this  remarkable  orthochromatic  film 
method,  shows  how  it  will  easily  convert  any  plate  camera  into  a  daylight-load¬ 
ing  film  camera,  and  describes  over  fifty  different  styles  and  sizes  of  Premo 
cameras.  Free  at  the  dealers,  or  write  us. 

Important. — In  writing,  please  be  sure  to 
specify  PREMO  Catalogue. 

ROCHESTER  OPTICAL  DIVISION 

Eastman  Kodak  Co.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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E  astman 


K.  o  d  a  K 


C  o  mp  any 


ROCHESTER.,  N.  Y.,  The  Kodak  City 


THE,  AUTOTIME,  SCALE 

There  never  has  been  a  royal  road  to  the  determination  of  correct 
exposure,  and  to  the  novice  in  picture-making  the  question  of  exposure 
has  always  been  a  bugaboo. 

Fortunately,  inventive  gen¬ 
ius  sooner  or  later  solves 
our  problems,  and  the  ex¬ 
posure  question  is  now  sat¬ 
isfactorily  answered  by 
means  of  the  Autotime 
Scale. 

This  exceedingly  simple 
device,  which  is  permanently 
attached  to  the  camera  shut¬ 
ter,  indicates  at  a  glance  just 
how  to  adjust  diaphragm 
and  speed  lever  to  obtain 
the  approximately  correct 
exposure,  under  all  outdoor 
light  conditions. 

The  Autotime  Scale  has 
been  on  the  market  for  some 
time  and  has  been  thoroughly 
tested  and  endorsed  by  hundreds  of  enthusiastic  users.  This  valuable 
little  device  is  now  to  be  given  the  benefit  of  the  thorough  distribution 
of  the  Kodak  selling  force,  and  the  price  is  also  reduced  from  one  dollar 
and  fifty  cents  to  an  even  dollar. 

The  Autotime  Scale  is  made  to  fit  the  following  shutters :  Kodak 
Ball  Bearing;  F.  P.  K.  Automatic;  No.  i  Blair,  Premo  or  B.  &  L. 
Single  Valve  Automatic:  No.  z  Blair,  Premo  or  B.  &  L.  Single  Valve 
Automatic  ;  Kodak  Automatic  ;  B.  &  L.  Automatic  ;  Century  Auto¬ 
matic  ;  Wollensack  Automatic  ;  Autex  and  Regno  Shutters,  in  sizes  up 
to  and  including  4x5,  and  for  B.  &  L.  Automatic,  size  4X  x  6K  • 

Any  Kodak  dealer  can  fit  the  Autotime  Scale  to  your  shutter. 

ZIESS=KODAK=QUALITY 

Give  us  a  lens,  an  anastigmat  of  high  speed,  great  covering  power 
and  brilliancy,  and  compact  enough  for  use  with  the  modern  shutters 
in  the  folding  Kodaks — and  it  must  possess  the  quality  to  make  us  not 
only  willing,  but  proud,  to  place  the  name  of  Kodak  upon  it.  That  was 
the  proposition  we  placed  before  the  lens  manufacturers.  The  ultimate 
result  was  the  Zeiss-Kodak  Anastigmat,  a  lens  good  enough  to  carry 
the  two  names  recognized  the  world  over  as  standing  for  highest  photo¬ 
graphic  excellence. 
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Er  as  t  m  a  n  Ko  daK  Company 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  The  Kodak  City 


And  the  Ziess-Kodak  Anastigmats  have  made  good.  Introduced 
early  in  the  spring,  they  have  sold  remarkably,  and  are  affording  the 

greatest  satisfaction  to 
their  possessors.  And 
they  should.  Not  only 
do  Zeiss-Kodak  lenses 
possess  quality,  but 
it  is  the  quality  best 
suited  to  hand-camera 
requirements.  Manu¬ 
factured  under  perfect 
conditions,  of  Jena 
glass,  the  finest  opti¬ 
cal  glass  in  the  world, 
and  with  the  high 
speed  of//6.3  (nearly 
twice  that  of  the  or¬ 
dinary  hand  -  camera 
lens,)  and  with  bril¬ 
liant  definition  to  the 
extreme  edge  of  the 
plate,  at  full  opening, 
they  practically  double 
the  utility  of  the  cam¬ 
era  to  which  they  are 
fitted. 

In  midsummer, 
when  the  days  are 
long  and  the  light  is 
most  strongly  actinic, 
the  amateur  perhaps 
does  not  feel  the  need 
of  the  special  qualities 
of  the  anastigmat,  but 
in  the  shorter  days 
these  qualities  make 
good  negatives  easily  possible  under  conditions  absolutely  prohibitive 
for  the  slower  lens. 

TOLD  IN  SIMPLE,  TERMS 

The  making  of  good  prints  on  Velox  is  a  simple  matter,  but  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  best  possible  results  requires  a  sound  knowledge  of  the  whys 
and  wherefores. 

We  naturally  are  much  interested  in  having  every  amateur  secure 
the  best  possible  results,  and  to  that  end  have  printed  a  good  many 
thousands  of  that  popular  little  manual,  “The  Velox  Book.” 
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duss Kodak 
ANASTlGMATAd 

The  Lens  of Qiiafrh/Jor 
The  Camera  of  Qiiaftfy 


A  product  of  the  world’s  great¬ 
est  lens  makers  ;  made  to  meet 
the  most  exacting  demands  in 
hand  camera  equipment.  Speed 
(/  6.3.)  depth,  definition  and 
flatness  of  field  in  the  highest 
degree. 

Zeiss-Kodak  Anastigmats  may  be  had  at  any 
Kodak  dealers,  on  Kodak,  Premo,  Century, 
Graflex  or  Hawk-Eye  Cameras.  They  are 
fully  described  in  the  KODAK  catalogue. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


Ea  stman  K  odaK  Company 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y..  The  Kodalt  City 


The  Velox  Book  is  not  just  the  same  from  season  to  season,  but 
each  edition  is  thoroughly  revised  and  brought  up  to  date. 

Many  of  you  have  returned  from  your  vacation  with  negatives 
galore  to  be  printed  from.  In  midsummer,  picture-printing  has  been 
supplanted  by  negative-making,  so  you  may  be  a  bit  off  on  some  of  the 
finer  points  in  Velox  manipulation. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  a  copy  of  the  Velox  Book  (or  we  will  send  you 
one  by  mail). 


EASTMAN 

When  you  buy  a  horse,  you  don’t  just  telephone  to  a  horse  dealer 
and  say,  “Send  me  up  a  horse.”  No,  sir!  You  go  to  his  place  of  busi¬ 
ness,  tell  him  the  sort  of  horse  you  want,  have  him  put  a  number  of 
them  through  their  paces,  examine  your  choice  for  defects,  and  usually 
consult  a  veterinary  before  concluding  the  purchase. 

Now,  if  when  you  want  a  roll  of  film  for  your  Kodak,  you  simply 
say,  “Give  me  a  roll  of  film,”  you  are  taking  just  about  as  many 
chances  as  you  would  by  purchasing  a  horse  by  telephone.  But,  if  you 
say,  give  me  a  roll  of  Eastman  film,  you  know  just  what  you  are  getting, 
and  are  running  no  risk  from  substitution.  As  a  further  precaution, 
look  for  N.  C.  on  the  box,  and  “Kodak”  on  the  spool  end. 

Good  film,  the  best  film,  is  absolutely  necessary  if  you  wish  to  obtain 
good  negatives — it  is  your  picture  foundation. 

Eastman  N.  C.  Film  has  to  be  and  is  the  best  film. 

Prove  it?  Easily. 

Eastman  N.  C.  Film  has  to  be  best,  because  the  whole  structure  of 
our  business  with  the  amateur  depends  upon  its  quality.  Uniformly 
bad  or  indifferent  negatives  would  soon  ruin  the  sale  of  every  other 
product  we  produce.  No  other  film  manufacturer  can  feel  so  keenly  the 
necessity  for  keeping  up  the  standard  of  excellence,  for  still  further 
improvement.  No  other  film  manufacturer  can  afford  to  go  to  the  ex¬ 
tremes  we  do  in  assuring  ourselves  that  every  article  entering  into  the 
composition  of  our  product  is  exactly  right.  No  other  film  manufacturer 
can  possess  the  benefit  of  our  twenty-five  years’  experience  in  film- 
making. 

Eastman  N  C.  Film  has  to  be  the  best.  Ask  for,  and  see  that  you 
get,  Eastman  film. 

THE  PROOF  OF  THE  PUDDING 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  dealer  advertising  a  Kodak  as  an - camera? 

No,  but  you  have  often  heard  of  a  dealer  who  advertised  an - camera 

as  a  “Kodak.”  And  likewise  you  have  heard  of  dealers  who  advertise 

- films  as  “Kodak  films.”  All  of  which  is  a  tacit  acknowledgement 

of  the  superiority  of  Kodak  goods,  and  is  an  endeavor  on  the  part  of 
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E  a  s  tm  a  n  K  odaK  Company 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  The  Kodak  City 


the  imitators  to  take  advantage  of  the  high  esteem  in  which  Kodak 
goods  are  held  by  the  public. 

It’s  the  proof  of  the  pudding.  Kodak  goods  are  the  goods  in 
demand,  both  because  they  are  the  real  goods  and  because  they  are  the 
goods  that  have  had,  are  having  and  will  continue  to  have  real  adver¬ 
tising. 

COST  LE,SS 


When  your  physician  hands  you  a  prescription  to  be  filled,  you  do 
not  request  your  druggist  to  compound  it  with  the  cheapest  grade  of 
chemicals  he  can  procure,  but  you  expect  and  demand  of  him  the  best 
and  purest  chemicals  the  market  affords,  as  it  would  indeed  be  more 
than  ordinary  folly  to  attempt  economy  in  such  a  matter. 

The  compounding  of  chemical  formulas  for  photographic  purposes 
presents  a  parallel  case.  You  have  laid  out  good  money  for  your  Kodak 
and  film,  and  have  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  in  arranging  your  pictures 
and  making  the  necessary  exposures,  and  you  have  not  done  this  with 
the  expectation  of  mediocre  results.  If  by  saving  a  few  cents  on  your 
chemicals  you  in  any  way  endanger  the  success  of  your  final  results, 
you  are  practicing  anything  but  economy,  and  there  is  a  big  difference 
between  the  common,  ordinary  chemicals  and  those  tested,  selected  and 
prepared  for  photographic  purposes.  The  ordinary  grades  contain 
many  impurities,  some  of  no  harmful  action,  and  others  having  a 
decidedly  ill  effect.  In  either  case  the  proportion  of  pure  chemical  is 
wrong,  and  the  impurities  stand  between  you  and  perfect  results,  with¬ 
out  affording  you  any  chance  to  discover  just  where  the  trouble  lies. 
It  will  not  require  very  deep  powers  of  penetration  to  discover  that  it 
is  to  our  interest  to  see  that  you  use  only  the  pur¬ 
est  chemicals  in  working  our  films,  plates  and 
papers,  and  to  provide  them  at  the  lowest  possible 
cost. 

The  Eastman  Tested  Chemicals  sell  for  a  little 
more  money  than  the  ordinary  grades,  but  the  ulti¬ 
mate  cost  to  you  is  much  less. 

Look  for  this  seal  on  the  package : 


Flashlights  are  easy  to  make  with  the  Eastman  Flash 
Sheets  or  the  Eastman  Spreader  Flash  Cartridges. 

“BY  FLASHLIGHT” 

an  interesting  and  instructive  booklet,  gratis  at  your  deal¬ 
ers,  or  by  mail  from  us. 
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ROYAL 

NEPERA 

The  paper  that  forgets  to  curl. 


Either  India  Tint  or  Pure  White 
is  the  developing  paper  for  the 
professional.  It  affords  a  double¬ 
weight  paper  at  the  single¬ 
weight  price,  yields  exquisite 
sepias  when  re-developed — and 
the  prints  lie  flat. 
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It  Fits 

There’s  one  paper  that  is  made  solely  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  amateur — a 
paper  that  has  the  quality  that  gives  the  best 
results  from  amateur  negatives: — 

VELOX 

If  you  do  your  own  printing,  Velox  will  be  easiest 
for  you  to  work  because  it  fits  your  negatives.  If  you 
have  a  professional  finish  your  work,  he  can  give  you 
the  bestresults  on  Velox — becauseit  fits  your  negatives. 

There’s  a  wide  variety  in  surfaces,  weights  and 
grades. 

ASK  YOUR  DEALER  EOR  A  COPY  OF 
“  THE  VELOX  BOOK.  ” 

NEPER  A  DIVISION 

Eastman  Kodak  Company 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
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You  can  only  be  sure  of  the 
strength  and  purity  of  your  chem¬ 
icals  when  they  are  tested  by 
those  whose  interest  continues  be¬ 
yond  the  sale  of  the  chemicals 
themselves. 

THE  SIGN  OF  CONTINUED 
INTEREST: 
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You  can  make 
Enlargements  up  to 
any  size  this  way. 


You  can  make  Enlarge¬ 
ments  up  to  8  x  10  this  way 

Ask  us  or  your  dealer 
for  a  copy  of  our 
booklet — 

“BROMIDE 

ENLARGING 

WITH  A 

KODAK.” 

The  booklet  explains  in  detail  just 
how  to  make  enlargements  of  any 
size  with  your  Kodak— How  to  use 
the  Brownie  Enlarging  Cameras  — 
and  “All  by  Daylight”  enlarging 
with  Velox. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
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Lengthen  the  short  days  with 

Seed  27 

Latitude  and  gradation 
as  well  as  speed. 


ST.  LOUIS,  MO 


M.  A.  SEED  DRY  PLATE  CO. 
ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
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The  slight  tinge  of  warmth  in 

EASTMAN 


PLATINUM 


adds  a  life  and  charm  to 
portraits  utterly  impossible 
with  the  cold  steely  blacks  of 
the  ordinary  black-and-white 
platinum. 

TWO  GRADES:  Smooth  and  Rough. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
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Everything  to  suit  you  with  the 

EASTMAN 
PLATE  TANK 

No  prolonged  stay  in  a  cold  or  damp  dark 
room:  No  fogged  or  scratched  plates:  No  fish¬ 
ing  the  plates  out  of  the  tank  during  develop¬ 
ment — the  entire  tank  reverses :  No  guess  work 
— no  bother — no  discomfort — perfect  results. 

Eastman  Plate  Tank  4x5  -  -  $3.50 

Eastman  Plate  Tank  5x7  -  -  4.50 

Eastman  Plate  Tank  8x10  -  -  10.00 

AllDeaiers  EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 

Ask  for  our  booklet 

'‘'‘Tank  Development.'1''  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
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PHOTOGRAMS 


OF  THE  YEAR  1909 


with  nearly 


200  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PICTURES 

selected  from  the  world’s  best 


The  only  annual  giving  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  pictorial  photography  throughout  the  world,  with 
reproductions  selected  from  the  best  pictures  of  the  year 
and  critical  notes  by  competent  writers  on  the  pictures  and 
exhibitions. 

Indispensable  to  Picture-lovers  and  Picture-makers 

PRINCIPAL  CONTENTS 

The  American  Work  of  the  Year 

Very  fully  represented  with  examples 

The  British  Work 

Pictures  from  the  Royal  Photographic  Society’s  Exhibition,  the  Salon  and  many  non- 
exhibiting  workers  of  note.  Critique  by  H.  Snowden  Ward 

The  French  School 

Critique  by  Robert  Demachy  and  prints  by  leading  French  workers 

The  German  School 

Pictures  selected  and  critique  written  by  F.  Matthies-Masuren 

The  Belgian  School 

A  small  but  thoroughly  representative  collection 

The  School  of  Spain 

Pictures  selected  and  critique  written  by  M.  Mendez  Leon 

Pictorial  Progress  in  Australia 
Canadian  and  South  African  Work 


Paper  Covers,  $1.00  Postpaid.  Cloth-bound,  $1 .50  Postpaid. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS 

AMERICAN  AGENTS: 

T  ennant  &  W  ard,  1 22  E.  25  th  St.,  Ne  w  Y  ork 


THE 


BIG  VALUE] 

IN  BOOKS  AT 

50  Cents  Per  Copy 

Chemistry  for  Photographers 

By  Chas.  F.  Townsend 

Photographic  Chemicals 

By  W.  Taylor 

Intensification  &  Reduction 

By  H.  W.  Bennett 

Practical  Slide  Making 

By  G.  T.  Harris 

Photo  Picture  Post  Cards 

By  E.  J.  Wall  and  H.  S.  Ward 

Magnesium  Light  Photog¬ 
raphy  By  F.  J„  Mortimer  j 

Carbon  Printing  Made  Easy 

By  T.  Illingworth 

Practical  Retouching. 

By  D.  Butt 

Bromide  Printing 

By  F.  C.  Lambert 

Roll  Film  Photography 

By  ].  A.  Hodges 

Well  come’ s  Exposure  Record 

With  Calculator  and  Diary 

Toning  Bromides 

By  C.  W.  Somerville 

The  Platinotype 

By  Abney  and  Clarke 

Practical  Frame  Making 

By  Col.  Noverre 

Photo  Failures  &  Remedies 

By  “  Scrutator  ” 

Finishing  the  Negative 

By  H.  S.  Ward 

The  Perfect  Negative 

By  F.  C.  Lambert 

Practical  Enlarging 

By  J.  A.  Hodges 

Hand  Camera  Photography 

By  W.  Kilbey 

Advanced  Hand  Camera 
Work  and  Focal  Plane 
Photography 

By  W.  Kilbey 

TENNANT  AND  WARD 
NEW  YORK 


r  THE  A 

ANTINOUS 

PATENT 
SHUTTER 
RELEASE  1 


It  entirely  supersedes  the 
rubber  ball  and  tube. 

It  is  unaffected  by  climate. 
It  is  very  small  and  will  go 
into  any  hand  camera. 

It  is  infallible  in  action  and 
works  without  vibration. 

It  is  made  to  suit  any  shut¬ 
ter  or  camera. 

It  is  made  entirely  of  metal 
(excepting  the  outer  cover¬ 
ing)  and  the  inner  wire, 
which  is  copper  plated,  will 
stand  a  strain  of  over  100 
pounds. 

WHOLESALE  AGENTS 


NEW  YORK 

Geo.  Murphy,  Inc.,  57  E.  Ninth  Street 
CHICAGO 

Burke  &  James,  1 18  W.  Jackson  Blvd. 


YOUR  LOCAL  DEALER 
CAN  SUPPLY  YOU 


J 
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- THOUSANDS  SOLD - v 

DON’T  DELAY:  GET  A  COPY  TODAY 

A  Complete  Photographic  Library  in  one  volume, 
covering  every  branch  of  photographic  work 
with  formulae,  tables,  working  methods,  short  cuts 
gathered  and  condensed  from  reliable  sources. 

THE 

PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ANNUAL  1909 

EDITED  BY  H.  SNOWDEN  WARD 

Incorporating  the  fifth  edition  of  “Figures,  Facts  and 
Formulae  of  Photography,”  much  enlarged,  rewritten 
and  revised  to  June,  1909.  The  1909  volume  sup¬ 
plements  (does  not  supersede)  the  1908  edition,  con¬ 
taining  much  new  information  in  all  departments. 

An  indispensable  reference  book  for  all 
photographers — amateur  and  profes¬ 
sional — containing  more  practical  in¬ 
formation  than  any  other  book  pub¬ 
lished;  classified  for  convenient  refe¬ 
rence,  with  a  complete  glossary  (64 
pages)  of  photographic  terms,  definitions 
and  names.  284  closely  printed  pages. 

Taper  colters,  50  cents  (postage  8  cents) 

Cloth  bound  edition,  interleabed  Ivith  k>riting  paper  for  notes  or 
personal  formulae,  $1.00  ( postage  10  cents ) 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS 

TENNANT  &  WARD,  PUBLISHERS 

122  EAST  25th  STREET  -  -  NEW  YORK 

V _ _ _ _ _ _ / 
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CARL  ZEISS  F:io 


Tele  Objective  18  Focus 

A  complete  tele-photo  lens  composed  of  a 
negative  and  positive  lens,  in  focusing  tube 
mount  with  iris  diaphragm.  It  is  suitable  for 
4x5  or  3^  x4^  cameras  having  six-inch 
bellows  extension. 

PRICE  COMPLETE,  $72 

Send  for  Carl  Zeiss  catalog  and  " Hints  on  the  Selection  of  Zeiss  Lenses” 


Sole  U.  S.  Agent  for  Carl  Zeiss 
Lenses  Made  in  Jena 


104  East  23d  Street,  NEW  YORK,  U.  S.  A. 


104  East  23d  Street 
237  Fifth  Avenue 
125  West  42d  Street 
650  Madison  Avenue 


NEW  YORK 


MINNEAPOLIS 
604  Nicollet  Ave. 
ST.  PAUL 

360  St.  Peter  Street 


Foreign 

PARIS 

LONDON 


The  best  all-round  plate  is  that  which  under  the 
most  trying  conditions  gives  the  fullest  detail,  the 
richest  half-tone  and  the  finest  printing  quality. 
That  HAMMER  SPECIAL  Extra  Fast  (Red 
Label)  PLATES  do  this  in  the  highest  degree 
has  been  repeatedly  demonstrated  and  nowhere 
more  forcibly  than  at  the  last  National  Conven¬ 
tion  when  in  competition  with  others  they  pro¬ 
duced  the  best  results. 


Hammer’s  Little  Book  “A  Short  Talk  on  Negative  Making," 
free  for  the  asking 

HAMMER  DRY  PLATE  COMPANY 

SAINT  LOUIS  MISSOURI 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 

IN  NATURAL 


COLORS 


Amateurs,  tourists,  and  artists  can  now  reproduce  Nature’s 
gorgeous  colorings  with  ordinary  cameras,  short  exposure, 
and  at  small  expense. 

Simplified  Process  —  Any  One  Can  Learn  Easily 

Full  particulars  and  working  instructions  in  illustrated  book¬ 
let,  containing  pictures  in  colors,  mailed  for  10c.  (stamps  or 
coin).  No  photographer,  amateur  or  professional,  should  fail 
to  learn  this  wonderful  process  at  once. 

American  School  of  Art  and  Photography 

362  Adams  Avenue,  SCRANTON,  PA. 


Post  Card  Views  of  Your 
Own  City  Made  to  Order 

Two  AA  Natural  OA 

Colors  Colors  <p  I 

FOR  1000  FOR  1000 

SEND  FOR  SAMPLES  HAND  COLORED 

Our  Hand-colored  Cards  are  the  best  made  in  America. 

Cards  made  from  any  fair  photo  and  delivered 
in  two  to  three  weeks. 

Holiday,  Birthday.  Floral,  Comic,  etc. 

Direct  from  maker  to  dealer. 

NATIONAL  COLORTYPE  CO. 

Dept.  17,  CINCINNATI,  O. 

The  Readers  of  The 
PHOTO  -  MINIATURE 
are  cordially  invited 

to  “worry  the  lives”  of  all  advertisers  in  these  pages — for 
information  about  their  products,  advertised  or  not  adver¬ 
tised.  Write  our  advertisers  for  catalogues,  booklets,  leaf¬ 
lets,  price-lists,  folders  and  literature  about  their  goods. 
They  literally  yearn  to  hear  from  you.  This  is  their  single 
and  unanimous  desire  —  that  you  write  to  them  today. 

And  above  all  things  please  mention  that  you 
are  a  reader  of  “The  Photo- Miniature.”  This 
mention  will  get  their  special  attention. 
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Fallacies,  Past  &  Present 
Modern  Scientific  Facts 
hemicals 
Form  u lae 
Devel opers 
epia  Toning 
I  ntensification 
Red  action 
'Exposure 


Interesting  Booklet 

(Intensely  practical),  the  crystallised 
result  of  long  experience  and  scientific 
research  in  the  interests  of  photography. 


MAILED  FREE 


BURROUGHS  WELLCOME  &  CO. 

(Photo  Dept,),  45,  Lafayette  Street,  New  York  City 

Head  Offices:  London  (Eng.)  Branches:  Sydney  CapeTown  Shanghai  and 
101-104  Coristine  Bldg.,  St.  Nicholas  and  St.  Paul  Sts.,  Montreal 

Pl,0  350  ALL  RIGHTS  RESERVED 


The  Seneca  * 


Adapter  (Hingeless) 

For  Film  Packs 


‘  ‘  Simplicity  Itself  *  ’ 

No  handle  on  slide  to  break  off.  No  hinges  to  become 
loosened  and  spoil  the  film. 

If  you  are  using  a  hinged  adapter,  discard  it.  The  SENECA  is  the 
only  one  with  which  good  results  are  positively  certain. 

PRICES : 

3  1-4  x  4  1-4,  $1.00  4x5,  $1.25 

3  1-4  x  5  1-2,  $1.25  5x7,  $2.00 

Ask  your  dealer  or  write  for  catalogue. 

Seneca  Camera  Mfg.  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Largest  Independent  Camera  Mfrs.  in  the  World. 
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Art  Principles  in 
Portrait  Photography 

By  PROF.  OTTO  WALTER  BECK 

Composition  in  Portraiture ;  The  Treatment  of 
Lines,  Spots,  Masses  and  Backgrounds  ;  The  Manipu¬ 
lation  of  the  Plate,  etc.,  etc. 

Invaluable  to  all  Portrait  Photographers 

244  pages  ;  48  full-page  plates,  many  diagrams 
Beautifully  printed  and  bound 
Price ,  $3.00.  By  Mail,  22  Cents  Extra 


Wellcome’s 

Photographic  Exposure  Record 
and  Diary  1909 

This  well-known  European  Exposure  Record  is 
now  adapted  for  use  in  America.  It  is  the  best  expos¬ 
ure  pocket  book  in  any  language,  and  has  a  handy 
Exposure  Meter,  Tables  for  the  different  months  and 
changing  conditions;  a  Record  for  all  exposures  and 
much  useful  information. 

Once  used,  you  will  use  no  other  after 

Red  Cloth.  Pocket  Size,  260  pp.  50  Cents  ( postage ,  3  c.  extra) 


Investigations  on  the  Theory  of  the 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  PROCESS 

By  S  E.  SHEPPARD  and  C.  E.  KENNETH  MEES 

A  work  for  the  advanced  student,  confirming 
and  extending  the  work  of  Hurter  and  Driffield. 

342  pages.  Diagrams.  $1.75  (postage  10  cts.  extra) 

TENNANT  AND  WARD 

122  East  25th  Street  NEW  YORK 
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THE  FASTEST  ORTHOCHROMATIC  PLATE  IN  THE  WORLD 

THE  BEST  ORTHO  PLATE  MADE 

Send  for  Handbooks  3  and  4,  “The  Simple  Art  of  Picture  Making” 
and  “Barnet  Ortho  Plates” 
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CRAMER’S 

PRECISION  COLOR- FILTERS 

FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 

Isos  and  Visual  Luminosity  for  landscape,  portrait 
and  tele-photo  work.  Tricolor  Filters  for  three-color 
work.  Contrast  Filters  for  special  color  work.  Micro¬ 
filters  for  photomicrography 


Our  special  booklet  on  “The  Photography  of  Color 
Contrast  ”  free  to  interested  parties  on  request 

G.  CRAMER  DRY  PLATE  CO. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
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When  purchasing  a  Developer 
please  be  particular  to  specify 

SCHERING'S 

THE  OLDEST  AND  MOST 
FAVORABLY  KNOWN  BRAND 

Put  up  Ivith  labels  and  seals 
as  per  fac-simi'es  here  giben 

_ _ _  ONE  OUNCE 


V^ROGALLIC  AClh 

*  RESUBLIMED 


f^E.SCHERING,— 

MANUFACTURING  CHEMIST,  BERLIN.GERMANY. 


THE  STANDARD  OF  THE  LAST  —  FOURTH  - 
EDITION  OF  THE  GERMAN  PHARMACOPOEIA 


See  that  you  get  the  Genuine  “  SCHERINGS " 

Excelled  by  none.  Send  orders  to  your  dealer 

Winsor  &  Newton’s  (Ltd.) 

Transparent  Colors 

In  Japanned  Tin  Boxes;  of  Oil  Colors  and 
Materials  for  Coloring  Magic  Lantern  Slides 

NO.  1— BOX  containing  Twelve  Transparent  Oil  Colors  in  Tubes,  one  bott'e 
each  of  Copal  Varnish,  Japan  Gold  Size,  Canada  Balsam  and  Turpentine  ; 
Sable  and  Camel  Hair  Brushes ;  Lining  Needle ;  Palette,  Palette  Knife 
and  Dipper. 

PRICE,  COMPLETE,  $4.00 

NO.  2  — BOX  containing  Eighteen  Transparent  Oil  Colors  in  Tubes,  one  bottle 
each  of  Copal  Varnish,  Japan  Gold  Size,  Canada  Balsam  and  Turpentine  ; 
a  good  assortment  of  Sable,  Camel  Hair  and  Other  Brushes ;  Lining 
Needle;  Palette,  Palette  Knife;  China  Slant,  and  Dipper. 

PRICE,  COMPLETE,  $5.50 

Oil  Color  Mediums  for  Magic  Lantern  Slides 


Canada  Balsam . 2-oz.  round  bottles,  each  40  cents 

Copal  Varnish .  “  “  “  40 

Japan  Gold  Size .  “  “  “  "  25  “ 

Spirits  of  Turpentine .  “  “  11  “  13  11 


UNITED  STATES  BRANCH,  298  BROADWAY 
NEW  YORK  CITY 
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The  Simplest  and  Clearest 
First  Book  of  Photography 
For  the  Beginner 

PHOTOGRAPHY 
IN  A  NUTSHELL 

By  “THE  KURNEL” 

Written  in  a  plain  and  practical  way  by  one 
who  knows  the  beginner’s  needs,  and  covering 
all  the  branches  of  work  within  the  scope  of 
the  hand  camera.  Just  the  book  to  give  to  the 
buyer  of  a  camera,  telling  him  the  essentials 
of  everyday  photography;  how  to  avoid  blun¬ 
ders  and  what  he  should  know  to  win  suc¬ 
cessful  results  with  his  camera. 

Contents;  The  Camera ;  Some  Facts  about  Lenses 
and  Stops;  Plates  and  Films;  Exposure;  Outdoors 
and  Indoors;  The  Dark  Room;  Developing  —  Tank 
and  Time  Methods;  Intensifying  and  Reducing  Neg¬ 
atives;  Retouching ;  Printing  Papers  and  Methods; 
Enlarging  and  Copying  Prints;  Lantern  Slides;  Color¬ 
ing  Prints  and  Lantern  Slides;  Flashlight  and  Night 
Exposures ;  T rimming.  Mounting  and  Framing, 

PRICE,  25  CENTS 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS 

Ask  for  the  little  red  book  and  refuse  substitutes. 
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BARGAIN  SALE 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  BOOKS 


We  have  received  from  a  private  collector  a 
complete  library  of  photographic  books,  to  be 
sold  at  half  their  published  prices.  The  col¬ 
lection  includes  many  books  now  out  of  print 
and  difficult  to  obtain,  such  as  early  volumes 
of  “  The  American  Annual,”  the  “  Penrose 
Process  Year  Book,”  “Anthony’s  Photographic 
Bulletin,”  “The  Silver  Sunbeam,”  “Interna¬ 
tional  Annual,”  etc.  This  sale  offers  an  un¬ 
usual  opportunity  for  libraries  and  others  who 
need  certain  books  to  complete  collections,  etc. 

A  list  of  the  items  is  in  preparation  and  will 
be  ready  shortly.  Send  in  a  list  of  any  books 
you  want  and  we  will  advise  if  we  have  it, 
with  price.  There  is  only  a  single  copy  of 
each  item,  some  absolutely  new,  others 
slightly  soiled,  but  perfect. 


TENNANT  AND  WARD 

122  EAST  25TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
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For  Reliable  Instruction 
News  of  the  Photographic 
World  and  Interesting  Pictures 


the  progressive  photographer  should  read  month 
by  month  WILSON’S  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
MAGAZINE.  At  a  cost  of  twenty -five  cents 
per  month  this  magazine  will  bring  to  you  all 
the  news  worthy  of  publication ;  all  the  new 
methods  and  formulae  worth  knowing;  practical 
papers  on  every-day  photography,  written  by 
practical  workers;  full  reports  of  the  photo¬ 
graphic  conventions,  and  a  collection  of  photo¬ 
graphic  pictures  alone  worth  more  than  the 
year’s  subscription. 

For  forty -six  years  American  photographers 
have  endorsed  WILSON’S  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
MAGAZINE  as  the  representative  journal  of 
American  photography,  and  its  reputation  is 
stronger  and  higher  today  than  ever  before. 

Send  ten  cents  today  for  a  specimen  copy  of 
WILSON’S,  and  judge  for  yourself  of  its  use¬ 
fulness  to  you,  or  subscribe  and  give  it  the  prac¬ 
tical  test  of  a  year’s  reading.  THREE  DOLLARS 
PER  YEAR.  $1.50  for  6  months;  4  months,  $1. 

EDWARD  L.  WILSON 

124  E.  25TH  Street  NEW  YORK 
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No  toning  with 


Aristo 
Gold  Paper 


Print,  Wash,  Fix. 
Either  sepia  or  purple  tones. 


AMERICAN  ARISTOTYPE  DIVISION, 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 
JAMESTOWN,  N.  Y. 
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